Canada's third oldest Salvation Army Corps celebrates its 85th Anniversary on October 15th 
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QHE was my Sunday school teacher: a cheerful, earnest and sincere 
^ person, with great love for her Lord and His people. Her class of boys 
loved her, too. But there came the call from the brown-skinned children 
of India and, after training in Toronto, she happily devoted the rest of 
her life to that country, eventually finding her final resting place in its soil. 
Her name was Major Maggie Morris. She was the first of many I have 
seen leave the Hamilton Temple Corps of The Salvation Army to be 
missionaries in places as far as Hong Kong and other lands in between. 

• "Don't you think she is far too 
young and romantic to go to the 
training college?" Such might have 
been the tenor of remarks made by 
her elders when they learned that 
Isabel had left the shelter of home 
and corps for the uncertain and 
arduous career of Salvation Army 
officership. Nevertheless, youthful 
and godly enthusiasm won the day 
and a further call for service in In- 
dia brought the same reaction. 

This led to many years of faith- 
ful toil not only in that country, 
where she met her "partner in the 
war", whose career she has shared 



The original Temple, in. Jerusalem, was the end of an an- 
nual pilgrimage for every devout Jew, but throughout its 
eighty-five years' history Hamilton Temple Corps has operated 
in the reverse direction for Salvationists. 

From its halls (the present facade, shown above, dates from 
1960) in the heart of the city young people have gone out to 
proclaim salvation all over Canada — and literally to the ends 
of the earth. 



From HAMILTON to HONG KONG 



-and countries in between 



in India, Japan and Indonesia. 
Isabel is presently Mrs. Lieut-Com- 
missioner Arthur G. Long, whose 
husband is in command of the 
Army's North-Eastern India Terri- 
tory, with headquarters in Calcutta. 
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• There were no cars when we 
were teenagers so that, after meet- 
ings on most week-nights, we would 
stroll home together talking about 
what we had seen and heard. Young 
people's days brought before us stir- 
ring personal examples of devoted 
missionary officers. Olie and 1 had 
an affinity in these things and the 
call to service found a ready answer 
in four young men at once, and to- 
gether we entered training. 

After our two years' association in 
college Olie was appointed to 



serve in China. It meant long years 
of separation, difficult months of 
language study, daily privation and 
hazardous travel, but great rewards 
were found in wonderful spiritual 
fruit and joy in service. Onerous 
and dangerous responsibilities in 
Mongolia, followed by unforgettable 
years in Japanese internment, yielded 
their measure of faith-strengthening 
experience. Sharing these twenty- 
five long years with Myrtle, of 
corps cadet days, they finally re- 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Coloured Neighbours 

A WISE and witty clergyman has written a book of prayers — 
■**• not the kind that are ever heard by others, but the kind which 
are the unspoken desires of many hearts. One of them runs: "Lord 
bless all coloured people, but may none ever move in next door!" 

There will always be racial tensions until people begin to 
pray "and if they come next door I'll do my best to be neigh- 
bourly". 

Then folk won't move out and property values fall. 

Discriminatory conduct against people because of the colour 
of their skin is shockingly shameful because they cannot change 
it, even if they wished to. But this is about coloured neighbours 
who want to change, and could if we would let them. 

Some neighbours are coloured by their past. Most habitual 
criminals return to jail because they cannot integrate into normal 
society. For one thing, they need understanding employers who 
will keep them in work until they establish themselves. Their fel- 
low-employees must not know about their prison record: they 
might demand adequate protection. Again, jail-birds, more often 
than not, are in need of a home and family influence. They want 
understanding, parental people who will give them a prop and 
the guidance they continually need. But generous people who 
take in that kind of lodger are more difficult to find than generous 
employers. And when such a home is found the neighbours mustn't 
know. They might insist on protection. Their looks would proclaim 
their uneasiness and their hostility. And the new lodger would 
realize he was still "coloured". 

A prisoner's aid society leased a house in a residential dis- 
trict for a dozen or so ex-convicts who were trying to go straight. 
The project was achieving its aim nicely till the neighbours dis- 
covered this "coloured" community in their midst. There was an 
outcry about security and property values. The ex-convicts had to 
quit. 

The same treatment with the same excuses was given regard- 
ing five women recovering from mental illness when they were 
set up in a similar district. 

If we won't help cure criminals we can't complain if they are 
bred. And if people are not bothered about sexual morals and 
easy divorce we shouldn't be surprised that there are an increasing 
number of maladjusted and emotionally disturbed children. Insti- 
tutional life is not the answer. Too often this means graduation 
to reformatories and jails. Problem children need to grow up in 
family units. 

This is where the Brown Camps ran into difficulties when they 
sneaked six of their half-way houses for psychotic children into a 
Toronto development. Again this was made a question of security 
and property values. Apparently umbrage was taken because the 
neighbours were not asked whether they would agree to accept 
the children as suitable playmates of their own — which is like 
calling the office staff together to ask them what they think about 
the convicted embezzler the boss wants to employ. 

It is not knowing when "coloured" people are among us 
that is so unsettling. But do we ever know? Plenty of bad folk 
have good addresses before they are found out. They join neigh- 
bours' protection societies, too! 

Of course, everybody agrees that criminals should be given 
a chance. The crime rate is staggering; with youngsters from good 
homes running off to Yorkville what hope have we for children 
from broken homes; halfway houses are the answer to these prob- 
lems, without doubt. As one news headline stated: "Neighbours 
will support them if they're somewhere else." 

And that's the prayer with which we started. 



THE EPISTLES OF PERCY No. 4 

INVITATIONS TO 
CO-OPERATION 

Dear Jack: 

I understand you were startled 
out of your wits on reading the 
slogan, "For God's sake, care!", cur- 
rently being used for the Army's 
Centenary Climax appeal in Great 
Britain. 

As I see it, in order to get the 
required three million pounds from 
the pockets of the people over there, 
for the updating of certain impor- 
tant facets of its social work, shock 
tactics have been implemented. 
Primarily, however, the purpose for 
using this colloquialism seems to be 
to engender CONCERN, which really 
makes a lot of sense. God does not 
expect us to live selfishly, but to 
care about what is going on in the 
world and to care about other 
people. 

This same underlying principle 
comes to the surface in the Partner- 
ship plan and is made evident in 
the home visitation of all the people 
connected with your corps. 

Assure your people that the in- 
tention of the visit is not to badger 
them into signing in the blank space 
next to the dollar sign on a pledge 
card, but to forge a closer link of 
fellowship and foster better under- 
standing of the aims and purposes 
of the corps' present and future 
programme. No apology need be 
made for inviting every person to 
lend a hand and heart to such a 
cause by the commitment of their 
time, abilities and money. 

International News Dispatch 
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Now, Jack, don't be discouraged 
if some of your general committee 
members say that visitation is just 
not their "cup of tea." Remind them 
that a training session will be held, 
and in pairing up the visitors for 
Partnership Sunday in November, 
the less experienced will be put 
with the "veterans" and younger 
people will be paired with seniors. 

This is another good thing that 
Partnership does. It brings out the 
best in a person and creates new 
personal insights. 

I recall one soldier who testified 
that he started out on his visitation 
calls in fear and trepidation. He ad- 
mitted that it was the first time 
in his life that he had ever con- 
cluded a visit with prayer — but 
what a blessing filled his soul! 

The activities incorporated in 
Partnership in the Gospel have a 
definite scriptural emphasis, and 
help to bring us all back to some 
of the basic responsibilities of the 
church, one of which is TO CARE! 

I will write again before your 
Partnership Sunday. 

PERCY 



UPPER ROOM ON THE 
WORLD'S ROOFTOP 



ON "the rooftop of the world"— 
at 13,000 ft. — Bolivian Salva- 
tionists, headed by their District 
Officer, Major Joseph Nery, and Mrs. 
Nery, enthusiastically marked the 
first visit of a General as he ar- 
rived at the diminutive La Paz 
Airport, virtually taken over by The 
Salvation Army. To the martial 
strains of the fully-uniformed Boys' 
Home Band, government, civic and 
diplomatic and religious leaders 
greeted General Coutts. 

Later, within hearing of the noise 
of the devil-dancers outside, the 
General met in council the ten of- 
ficers of the Bolivia District, in 
what was veritably an "upper 
room". 

At night in the American Mission 
Assemblies of God Church the Ter- 
ritorial Commander (Lieut-Colonel 
Joseph Dex) reminded the congre- 
gation of the history-making occa- 
sion created by the presence for the 
first time of a Salvation Army Gen- 
eral. The congregation listened most 
attentively to the message of Gen- 
eral Coutts as he challenged every- 
one present to be "Christian by 
name and nature". 

INLYING down from the Bolivian 
' heights to the sea-level of Lima, 
the General soon discovered Peru- 
vian Salvationists, led by their Dis- 
trict Officer, Major M. Jourdan, and 
Mrs. Jourdan, grouped on the air- 
port balcony singing their welcome. 
In the evening the General was 



guest of honour at a reception ten- 
dered by members of the Advisory 
Board. For the final meeting of the 
South American campaign, the Mar- 
anatha Church, Lima, was filled to 
capacity. Doctor Herbert Money, 
representing the National Council 
of Churches, brought greetings. 

En route from Lima, Peru, to 
London, the General made brief 
stops at Kingston and Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, and New York, where he 
was met by national and territorial 
staffs. 

IN THE FOUNDER'S CITY 

rpHE Albert Hall, Nottingham, was 
A the venue for the Salvationists' 
and friends' rally and festival which 
marked the commencement of the 
weekend visit of the Chief of Staff 
(Commissioner Erik Wickberg) and 
Mrs. Wickberg to the birthplace of 
William Booth. 

The Sheriff of Nottingham, who 
presided over the afternoon gather- 
ing, spoke highly of the Army's 
work and referred to the many peo- 
ple who visit Nottingham and ask 
to be directed to 12 Nottintone 
Place, the birthplace of William 
Booth. 

Nine seekers knelt at the Mercy 
Seat at the close of the salvation 
meeting, among them a young wom- 
an who had contacted the Army 
by telephone and was attending her 
first meeting. 

Sidney Williams, 
Colonel, Editor-in-Chief. 
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The War Cry 



it started at the Gore 



HpHE modern and functional Sal- 
vation Army building on Re- 
becca Street, Hamilton, is built of 
more than bricks, mortar and other 
construction materials. An indes- 
tructible part of the Hamilton 
Temple's foundations were laid 
when the first Salvation Army 
open-air meeting was held at the 
Gore by early-day pioneers. 

From that very small and insig- 
nificant beginning has come a vir- 
ile expression of Salvationism in 
the city of Hamilton and which, at 
this time of celebration, is focused 
on the Hamilton Temple corps. 

In the accompanying photo the 
corps officer. Captain Arthur (Bud) 
Waters is seen greeting people at 
the door of the Temple. 

A feature of the corps' annivers- 
ary weekend will be the open-air 
meeting on the Eaton's "Green" — 
a small park-like plot of ground 
which is near the centre of the city 
and has, for many years, been a 
gathering place for special events 
put on by the Temple Salvation- 

A New Uniform 

QINCE March, white has replaced red 
*-* as the officially recognized colour 
for Salvation Army uniform, in India 
and Pakistan, with grey for the winter 
months in certain areas. The change- 
over will be gradual, as Salvationists 
buy their own uniforms, and not all 
will be able to afford immediate replace- 
ments. They will, however, maintain the 
more worthwhile tradition of loving 
service to people of all communities, 
striving to demonstrate that the love of 
God extends to all men. 



ists. The interest of passers-by will 
be attracted, not only by the music 
of the band and songsters, but al- 
so by the centennial costumes and 



old-style Salvation Army uniforms 
which will be worn by some. 

Throughout the years Hamilton 
Temple has contributed young 



people to the Lord's work. Of the 
thirfy'One people so called, two 
are serving in the United States, 
one in India, one in Hong Kong 
and one in Bermuda, while the re- 
mainder are living in Canada. 

The pioneer Salvationists who 
started their open-air work at the 
Gore did so in faith — and that 
faith has not been unrewarded. 




From Hamilton to Hong Kong 



(Continued from 
front cover) 



turned to Canada for further service 
until their recent retirement as 
Lieut. -Colonel and Mrs. Oliver G. 
Welbourn. The Colonel is now giv- 
ing post-retirement service at The 
House of Concord. 

• The visit of a party of Korean 
Salvationists was a significant event 
for one Hamilton Temple bands- 
man. No one could know how deep 
was the impression made on his 
mind. Bram was quiet, almost in- 
scrutable, a lover of sport, especially 
boxing; he held his godly mother in 
deep reverence and was keenly be- 
reft when she was called home to 
God. After experience of World 
War I, when he was awarded the 
Military Medal, he again took his 
place in the Hamilton Temple Band. 

During a period of unemployment 
he spent hours in prayer and daily 
Bible study. Then came to fruition 
the seed sown by the Salvationists 
from Korea and Bram volunteered 
to go to that country. Following 
years of dedicated service there, 
Brigadier and Mrs. Bramwell Wel- 
bourn returned to Canada and 
worked in the Men's Social Services 
until their retirement. 



• To lose your father in your 
early teens is a shattering experi- 
ence, but God faithfully fulfilled His 
promise to the fatherless and early 
put His hand on Cousin hen's 
shoulder, leading him on through 
young people's and senior corps ac- 
tivities until the call to officership 
and missionary service. Encouraged 
by his invalid mother, Len applied 
himself with characteristic zeal and 
conscientious endeavour. He thus 
made a fine record of service in 
every field of his Army experience. 

Pearl March, who was a corps 
cadet at Hamilton, joined him in 
China and together they faithfully 
served for twenty-five strenuous 
years, with an exhausting three-and- 
a-half years in a Japanese internment 
camp with their four children. After 
further service in Shanghai, a return 
to Canada was made for recupera- 
tion. Corps and divisional appoint- 
ments in Canada were meticulously 
carried through and then came a 
surprise call to service in the Philip- 
pines as Officer Commanding. Thus 
they found themselves back in their 
much loved missionary atmosphere. 

After five years of fruitful labour 



in the Philippines came homeland 
furlough, followed by divisional and 
territorial appointments in Canada. 
Lieut. -Colonel and Mrs. Len Even- 
den have, recently entered honour- 
able retirement, but are far from 
being inactive. They keep the needs 
of missionaries before Canadian Sal- 
vationists, and give valued assistance 
with the work at the Toronto Har- 
bour Light Corps. 

• The missionary tradition of 
Hamilton Temple Corps is still 
alive, for Captain Douglas Hanks is 
its representative in far-off Hong 
Kong! This continuing link with the 
mission field stimulates practical in- 
terest in the annual Self -Denial altar 
service at Hamilton Temple in both 
junior and senior corps. Further- 
more, any missionary visitor to the 
corps may receive warm-hearted 
and generous gifts, strengthening 
prayer support and spiritual refresh- 
ment! 

Hamilton Temple Corps will con- 
tinue this close fellowship with 
those who serve God with self- 
sacrificing zeal in far-away places. 

J. C. EVENDEN 



Here are more addresses to 
add to the list of Canadians 
serving overseas which ap- 
peared in last week's War Cry: 

Brigadier and Mrs. Stanley 

Preece, 
Canadian Red Shield Serv- 
ices (Soest), CFPO 5050 

Brigadier and Mrs. Kenneth 

Graham, 
Canadian Red Shield Serv- 
ices (Soest), CFPO 5050 

Captain and Mrs. Allison 

King, 
Canadian Red Shield Serv- 
ices (Soest), CFPO 5050 



Expansion in Iran 

fTTHE growing interest of Iranian 
J- students in the Christian Scrip- 
tures is becoming more and more 
evident and is reflected in the daily 
press as well as in weekly maga- 
zines with top circulation. Some 
feature subjects such as "The Life 
of Christ" and "Women of the 
Bible". Work of this kind is sup- 
ported by the popularity of Bible 
correspondence courses, offered by 
missionary societies, in which an 
estimated 20,000 young people are 
enrolled — quite a startling figure 
for Iran which is a devout Moslem 
country and where there is still a 
very large measure of illiteracy. 
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LESSON NO* 98 



He couldn't but he did, because he must! 



WHEN young Kate Lee left her own seat in 
the Salvation Army hall at Wood Green 
during the prayer meetings, sat beside girls 
who — as she put it — "didn't look saved", and 
spoke to them about making a decision lor 
Christ, she did so against her every inclination. 
She was a timid girl. Years later referring to 
her early Christian service she said, "I often 
said I can't, but I must!" 

Many centuries before Kate Lee there was a 
prophet of Judah who shrank from the task to 
which God called him, but who courageously 
went on to do it. He too could have said, "I 
can't, but I must!" The reluctant prophet was 
Jeremiah. 

His commission would have daunted anyone; 
small wonder then that a man like Jeremiah, 
shy and sensitive, found it an agony. "I have 
this day set thee over the nations and over the 
kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and 
to destroy and to throw down, to build and to 
plant" (1:10). 

A Lone Voice 

Jeremiah accepted the call — but under pro- 
test. He went on protesting through loneliness, 
physical suffering, ridicule, misunderstanding 
and threat of death. His was often a lone voice 
raised for God amidst a sinning nation. He 
lamented his people's sins and follies. He even 
went so far on occasions as to threaten God 
that he would give his call up! But he didn't 
He went on. Of such stuff are heroes made! 

About 100 years had passed since Isaiah's 
day. Young Josiah was on the throne of Judah 
when Jeremiah received his call. Josiah was 
a good king, keen to do well, and he initiated 
reforms that augured well for the future. But 
when he was killed in battle the nation hur- 
ried to its doom. 

Babylon was now the rising world power 
and little Judah soon came under her control. 
Eventually, following a preliminary taking 
away to exile of a number of Jews, the na- 
tion's independence came to an end when, in 
586 B.C., the final and complete deportation 
took place. Only the poorer types were left 
to live in and around a devastated and deso- 
late Jerusalem; the best people were taken 
into captivity. Jeremiah stayed behind, but 
after the murder of the governor appointed by 
the Babylonian overlords he was forcibly taken 
to Egypt by some panic-stricken Jews, and 
there he died. 



Through these momentous days, full of tra- 
gedy and change, Jeremiah worked and suf- 
fered, and it is against this background we 
must try to see him. 

When the Babylonian menace loomed near 
he preached a policy of non-resistance. Imagine 
how popular that would be! The Jews were 
nothing if not patriotic. So Jeremiah found 
everyone against him. There were conspiracies 
to kill him (37-38) and, what is more, there 
were other prophets who contradicted him (14: 
13ff.; 27: 16; 28 etc.). He who loved his nation 
so deeply was called a traitor, he whose soul 
burned with the word of God was called a 
false prophet! 

Jeremiah felt all this keenly. But he found 
comfort in pouring out his soul to God in 
amazingly intimate terms. A number of his 
prayers, often called his "confessions", are re- 
corded in his book. "O Lord, Thou has de- 
ceived me," he cries in one of his darkest 
hours, "I was deceived; Thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed: I am in derision daily, 
every one mocketh me . . . Then I said, I will 
not make mention of Him, nor speak any more 
in His name. But His word was in mine heart 
as a burning fire shut up in my bones . . ." 
(20: 7-9). 

A New Concept 

Other "confessions" may be found in 
4:19-31; 8:18 ff. and so on. Now in all 
this Jeremiah is underlining certain 
timeless truths about God and true 
religion. Firstly, he could speak easily 
about accepting the consequences of 
the nation's defeat and the coming 
exile not only because he saw this as 
God's punishment for their sinfulness, 
but because he knew that true religion 
was not dependent upon their status 
as a nation. The people could serve 
God quite as well in Babylon as in 
Jerusalem. The nation's independence, 
the city and the Temple were not all 
that important. The central truth of 
that message, difficult though it was 
for the Jews to grasp, still stands. 

The second important point: in those 
magnificent prayers of his, Jeremiah is 
showing that religion is a personal 
relationship between a man and his 
God. Jeremiah is the prophet of per- 
sonal religion. This is his distinctive 



contribution to religious thought. In general he 
does not add to what Amos, Hosea and Isaiah 
had said about God. Indeed he owes much to 
them, especially to Hosea (cf. Jeremiah 3: 22 
with Hosea 14: 4; Jeremiah 2:2 with Hosea 1- 
3), but he stands out in his teaching of indivi- 
duality. 

The far-seeing prophet looks forward to the 
day when all men everywhere would under- 
stand the inner nature of religion, when the 
law of God would be written on the heart. 
This was the new covenant God was anxious 
to make with man. Perhaps the greatest words 
in his great book are: "But this shall be the 
covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel ... I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be My people" 
(31:33). 

It took a man like Jeremiah to see all this, 
though he died without the knowledge that his 
teaching had been understood. But he did not 
suffer in vain; he did not fail, for though the 
nation did in fact perish, her religion survived, 
a rich legacy for the whole world. Christian 
thought owes much to Jeremiah, of all the 
prophets most like Jesus, in his suffering, re- 
jection and the seeming failure of his message, 
and perhaps, therefore, the greatest of them 
all. 



If this weekly series of lessons whets your 
appetite for further research in the Bible 
why not enrol for study courses through 
The Salvation Army, Education Depart- 
ment? 

Write: 

BRIGADIER WM. GIBSON 

471 Jarvis St. 



Toronto 5, Ont. 



JEREMIAH HAD RECEIVED GOD'S MESSAGE, BUT HIS 
CHALLENGE WAS REJECTED BY THE PEOPLE. 



MAJOR WILLIAM CLARK CONTINUES HIS SERIES OF STUDIES IN THE LIFE AND MESSAGE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHETS. THIS WEEK HE CONSIDERS THE PLIGHT OF JEREMIAH AND HIS REJECTION 

BY THE PEOPLE. 
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The War Cry 



INVENTORY FOR 
THANKSGIVING 



TIERE is a handy manual for the 
A thankful person who is unable 
to correlate his thoughts for con- 
crete expression. Refer to this list 
frequently. 

I am thankful for — 

1. The life that enables me to 
function as a normal being, that 
gives me a sense of oneness with 
the living, throbbing, vital uni- 
verse in which I dwell; that pul- 
sates in every cell and fibre of my 
being, as I carry on my work and 
enjoy my pleasures. 

2. The intelligence that illu- 
mines each step of my daily path, 
revealing the pitfalls that they 
may be avoided, the obstacles 
that they may be surmounted, the 
smooth way that I may travel in 
it with ease and comfort. 

3. The opportunities, constantly 
increasing, to serve my fellow 
men, to unfold and develop my 
latent abilities, to further the pro- 
gress of the world. 

4. The faith that carries my vi- 
sion past the immediate appear- 
ance and enables me to take a 
firm grasp on the substance of 
things hoped for, that gives me a 
conviction of the reality of that 
which at the moment is invisible 
to the human eye. 



5. The work that enables me to 
express my highest talents, that 
adds to the sum of the world's 
good, that serves as a stone to 
whet and make keen my desire to 
be of value. 

6. The joy that makes my heart 
dance to the music of the spheres, 
that bubbles up in wholesome 
laughter, that radiates life to some 
sorrowing souls and makes them 
glad and strong. 

7. The food that nourishes my 
body to give it strength and 
growth and endurance, and that 
higher food which satisfies the 
hunger of mind and spirit. 

8. The rest that marks the inter- 
vals between my labours, that re- 
news and recreates the sometimes 
frayed fabric of mind and body, 
that stills the storms of struggle 
and strife and establishes in my 
affairs a sense of peace. 

9. The beauty that is spread all 
about me with a lavish brush in 
the sunset's gorgeous flame, in the 
flashing wing of a butterfly, in the 
glory and fragrance of the rose, in 
the oft-revealed souls of those 
about me, in the inner meaning of 
even a simple task. 

10. The friends who hear and 




understand even my unuttered 
call for help and encouragement, 
who are loyal and true no mat- 
ter what my circumstances may 
be, who rejoice in my good as 
they would in their own, who sus- 
tain and uphold me in my disap- 
pointments, and who, when I fall 
short of the mark, set for me a 
new goal and give me heart to 
attain it. 




face fhe Crisis 
with God's help 

1ITHAT happens when you run 
■» against life and are brought to 
a full stop? Most of us have at some 
time or another come to a situation 
where we could not see a single 
step ahead. Our scheme of things 
tumbled about our ears and we 
stood helpless and bewildered 
among the ruins. On such occasions 
it is easy to become panic-stricken 
and lose control, or feel sorry for 
ourselves, and ask why we should 
have had to stand so much, or sim- 
ply lose our temper with the first 
person we meet and "let off steam". 
None of these ways helps, and most 
make life more difficult for others. 
Everything depends, as G. K, 
Chesterton said, on your "view of 
the universe". If this is a godless 
world, all you can do is to "keep 
a stiff upper lip" and make the best 
of things. If on the other hand this 
is God's world, He is present in 
every happening. He may not be 
responsible for the event, but He 
can use it to work out His divine 
purpose. 

When we realize that God has the 
situation in hand and is using it to 
make us and shape us to a finer 
character and a deeper faith we 
cease to be afraid and wait patient- 
ly for Him to reveal the next step. 
We do not need to see beyond the 
next step, Most of our worries arise 
from wanting to see the final issue. 
If we believe that God is with us, 
the issue is in His hand. "I fear no 
foe with Thee at hand to bless; ills 
have no weight and tears no bitter- 
ness." 



Canadians live in a land which Is blwsed by the favour of God. The unique beauty of a glorious autumn l« nowhere more evident 
than in a field of wheal waving, heavy-headed and ripe In the field (above) or In Ihe many-coloured harvest of the land (top). 
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GREAT EXPECTATION AT DANFORTH 

The Territorial Commander participates in Diamond Jubilee Celebrations 



The Territorial Commander, Commissioner 
Clarence Wtuman, presented a retirement 
certificate la Bandmaster Victor Kingston 
during the anniversary celebrations at the 
Danforth Corps. 

« «TN peace time and in time of 
A war The Salvation Army has 
stood solidly fixed on the principles 
of service to God and man and justi- 
fied its honoured position in this 
country." Such was the commenda- 
tion made by the Lieut.-Governor 
of Ontario, the Hon. W. Earle Rowe, 
when he presided over the Sunday 
afternoon gathering during Dan- 
forth's sixtieth anniversary celebra- 
tions. In his congratulatory message 
he made it clear that no country 
is greater than its people and that 
Salvationists were expected to give 
a lead in this. Mayor William Den- 
nison, of Toronto, also brought 
greetings. He gave a rapid survey of 
the progress of the city and its chal- 
lenging future, and said he hoped 
that Danforth Corps would continue 
its outreach into the community. 
These honoured guests and their 
wives were presented by Retired 
Corps Sergeant-Major Leslie Saund- 
ers, Alderman and former Mayor of 
Toronto. 

The Quest for Youth 

Taking up the same theme, the 
Territorial Commander, Commis- 
sioner Clarence Wiseman, said that 
it should be asked not only what 
kind of a city we would have in 
A.D. 2000, but what kind of a corps 
would Danforth have. He said that 
by 1970 more than half of the popu- 
lation would be under twenty-five. 
It was incumbent upon Salvationists, 
therefore, to seek to win youth for 
Christ and to show skill in combin- 
ing theology with service. 

The Rev. B. Brightling, President 
of the Ministerial Association, read 
a Scripture portion and added a 
short message of greeting on behalf 
of the churches of the district. Mor- 
gan Sharp rendered two vocal solos 
which, with music by the band and 
songsters, added interest to the 
meeting. The Commanding Officer, 
Major Edwin Brown, thanked the 
visitors and other participants. 

Commissioner and Mrs. Wiseman 
were welcomed on Saturday eve- 
ning, not only as the territorial 
leaders, but as former soldiers of 
the corps who are now to resume 
that relationship. Furthermore, Mrs. 
Wiseman joined the corps as a girl 
and entered training from it in 1927. 
The Commissioner presided over a 
programme given by the corps band 
and songsters, which included piano- 
forte solos by Keith Mattison, 
A.R.C.T, 

The first part of the meeting was 
devoted to a recognition of Band- 
master Victor Kingston's ten years' 
service in the corps in that capacity. 
This included the projection of 
photographs on a screen illustrating 
his life story. The Commissioner 



presented him with his retirement 
certificate, and appreciation was ex- 
pressed by the band local officers. 
The retiring Bandmaster then hand- 
ed over the baton to his successor, 
Captain William Brown, a noted 
euphonium soloist, who showed his 
skill in this capacity during the 
weekend. The Commissioner also 
gave a short Bible address. 

DURING the devotional meetings 
on Sunday, the Territorial Com- 
mander referred to the much- 
maligned youth of today and point- 
ed out that they revealed some 
hopeful trends. He quoted one of 
them as saying: "One keeps waiting 
for someone to say the right word, 
and then we will go out to change 
the world". Salvationists, the Com- 
missioner said, must help young 
people with these great expectations. 

In the morning meeting he de- 
scribed the interest of youth in 
Eastern mystical religions as a re- 
jection of the modern mistaken 
habit of doing rather than being. 
He then used a Pauline text to por- 
tray what he called the authentic 
meaning of a love-in. 

Mrs. Commissioner Wiseman cap- 
tivated the interest of the large 
number of children in the meeting 
with a story and the corps band 
and songsters brought musical in- 
spiration. 

The large congregation which 
assembled for the salvation meet- 
ing included many former comrades 



Simester) assisted the Commissioner 
throughout the weekend. 

rIERE'S no enthusiasm like the 
youthful kind that was on dis- 
play at the hootenanny, the first 
get-to-gether of the diamond jubilee 
weekend. Three of Canada's best 
known gospel "beat" groups — the 
"Crescendos", "Galtones" and "Wil- 
lowtones" — were there together 
with the master of ceremonies, 
John Carter, Herb and Maz, folk 
singing twosome and elocutionist 
Sheena Paterson. 

The 600 present "soaked up" the 
"beaty" atmosphere of the darkened 
auditorium with coloured spotlights 
flashing on the performers. But, 
above the modern idiom of the eve- 
ning, the message that a group of 
Salvationists were telling of a Sav- 
iour for youth was well received 
in a deeply spiritual climax. 

Saturday afternoon an open 
house was held in the corps build- 
ing during which exhibitions of the 



and the over-sixty club singers pro- 
vided the programme at the corps 
rally on the Monday evening. 

Highlighting the proceedings was 
"Memory corner" when previous 
corps officers took the platform and 
relived for themselves and the hun- 
dreds in the audience the special 
occasions and developments of their 
command. Those participating in- 
cluded Lieut-Colonel and Mrs. 
Willison Pedlar, Brigadier and Mrs. 
George Wilson (R), Mrs. Sr. -Major 
L. Alderman (R), Major Fred How- 
lett (R), Brigadier and Mrs. Wm. 
Jolly (R), and Mrs. Brigadier John 
Wood (R). 

The compere was Mrs. Lieut.- 
Colonel Rufus Raymer (R),who left 
Danforth to go into training and is 
now a soldier of the corps. The 
thirty ladies of the over-sixty club 
singers did their leader, former 
Songster Leader Andy Graham, 
proud with some fine renditions. 

— S.P. 




of the corps as well as visitors from 
overseas. Among them were the 
Living Word Trio — Mrs. Lieutenant 
Gary Herndon (Chicago), Cadet 
Mrs. Evelyn Powell (Atlanta) and 
Cadet Alice Cone (Chicago) — who 
sang twice during the evening. 

One of the younger bandsmen of 
the corps, Glenn Carter, spoke of 
"those feelings that cannot be put 
into words"; these "intangibles" he 
said had become the most impor- 
tant things in his life. 

In his address the Commissioner 
said that people, especially young 
people, are tiring of the material 
things of life and Eire seeking reality 
elsewhere. What they are really ask- 
ing is "Show us God". 

In both these meetings young peo- 
ple made their way to the Mercy 
Seat to make "their utmost and ir- 
revocable commitment to Christ". 

A song of praise, composed for 
the occasion by Lieut.-Colonel John 
Wells, one of the many former Com- 
manding Officers at Danforth who 
were present, was rendered by the 
songsters during the weekend and 
the band played a march especially 
written by Songster Stanley De'Ath 
who is ill in hospital. The Divisional 
Commander (Lieut.-Colonel Alfred 



ABOVE: The platform party 
at the recent sixtieth an- 
niversary celebrations of 
the Danforth Citadel Corps, 
with the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the Hon. Earle Rowe 
and Mrs. Rowe, Mayor 
Wm. Denntson, Commis- 
sioner Clarence D. 
Wiseman and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Alfred Simester. LEFT: 
During the open house at 
Danforth Citadel, Lieut.- 
Colonel John Wells looks 
at the band display with 
Retired Bandmaster Victor 
Kingston. 



function and work of each depart- 
ment of the corps from nursery to 
over-sixty club were laid out. Tea 
was served to all visitors by the 
Club 916 executive. 

This was followed, before the 
evening meeting, with a "Convers- 
asione", when the corps historical 
album was on display and films 
were shown of previous corps ac- 
tivities. 

Both ends of the corps spectrum, 
the young people's musical sections 



Another milestone 
in the brief history 
of the Bells Corners 
Corps, Ont., was 
marked with the 
laying of the corner 
stone for a new 
building by the Ter- 
ritorial Commander, 
Commissioner Clar- 
ence Wiseman, dur- 
ing his first official 
visit to the nation's 
capital at Ottawa. 



Cornerstone Laid 

rfTHE Territorial Commander, Com- 
A missioner Clarence Wiseman, on 
his initial visit to the nation's capi- 
tal at Ottawa, Ont., laid the corner- 
stone for the new building for the 
Bell's Corners Corps. 

The small suburban community 
resounded to the playing of the 
newly commissioned band, joined 
by the junior timbrelists as the 
brief ceremony was led by the Di- 
visional Commander, Brigadier Ar- 
thur Pitcher, who introduced the 
Reeve of Nepean Township, Mr. 
Aubrey Moodie, and Mr. S. D. Sey- 
mour, the contractor. The Public 
Relations Officer, Brigadier John 
Smith, and the Divisional Youth 
Secretary, Captain Earl Mclnnes, 
also participated. 

Aux.-Captain Robt. Wilson, who 
was responsible for the opening of 
the corps, greeted members of the 
Canadian Legion, the Kiwanis Club, 
clergy and community leaders, 
while Mrs. Wilson read an appro- 
priate Scripture portion. 
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Frontiers in Home Missions 

The Field Secretary, Colonel Leslie Pindred, writes, with deep conviction, of the needs for 
expanded outreach in this country, a ministry which can be aided by sacrificial giving in the 

Harvest Festival Appeal. 

QNE of the greatest challenges of a call that Salvationists dare not 

our day to The Salvation Army ignore. 
is to penetrate the society in which The penetration of our cominuui- 

we live as effectively as our pioneer- ties with the gospel is first a call to 

ing forbears did when Canada was purposeful personal evangelism 



a new nation 

An Army cannot remain strong 
and fulfil a conquering purpose in 
isolation or in obsolete trenches. 
Our expanding cities and growing 
population demand penetration 
with the gospel and this calls for 
planned, militant, dedicated action. 

Undergirded by the profound con- 
viction that people who die in their 
sins are lost, the Army must move as 
desperately in earnest today in its 
burden to proclaim or communicate 
the gospel of God's saving grace as 
its Founder, William Booth, and his 
followers did when the Army was 
born. Indeed, Leslie Lyall in his 
book, Urgent Harvest says of the 
whole Christian Church, "In these 
apocalyptic times, the urgency is 
greater than ever. The going will be 
different, the attitudes changed, the 
policies revised, the methods altered. 
The cost will be greater and the 
dangers increased. The swift current 
of events is sweeping the people 
along in its turbid stream. But peo- 
ple are still people with their sins 
and sorrows, their sadness and sick- 
ness, their soul hunger and empti 



through the normal infiltration of 
our society. A holy life truly and 
wholesomely lived is bound to be a 
contradiction to the normal pattern 
of living in twentieth century soci- 
ety. I venture to say that absolute 
honesty, non-conformity and life 
lived with a purpose and an inner 
peace will attract and count for the 
Kingdom better than a demonstra- 
tion of texts released in volume on 
a city by an aeroplane. 

Of course, a holy life plus per- 
sonal action in soul-saving is doubly 
effective: the idea is "outreach for 
Christ" in volitional penetrating ac- 
tion. This year I saw scenes of 
young American Salvationists occu- 
pied in beach reach, park reach, 
coffee house reach, doorstep reach, 
person-to-person reach, all sorts of 
direct contact with people that paid 
rich dividends in souls won for 
Christ. 

Yet again, there is the organized 
method of penetration through our 
Home Mission programme in group 
action. Harvest Festival Thanksgiv- 
ing offerings present the first phase 
of this opportunity and open a way 



ness; men and women for whom for every Sal vat ionist to share 

Christ died, needing Him above through worthy giving in missionary 

everything else . . . multitudes living enterprise in our homeland. Last 

and dying without Christ." Here is year our Home Mission giving in 

Departure for Overseas Service 



ON a recent week night a special 
missionary rally was convened 
in the Grandview Corps, Vancouver, 
to honour Major Levyna Kroeker, 
a Canadian officer who is returning 
for her fourth term of service in 
Indonesia. The corps building was 
filled for the event which was led 
by the Divisional Commander, 
Lieut. - Colonel Wilfred Ratcliff e, 
supported by the divisional staff 
and the Grandview Band and Song- 
sters. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe, who trained with 
Major Kroeker, represented the of- 
ficers and soldiers of the division in 



wishing God's blessing upon the 
Major as she again departed for 
service overseas. A special mission- 
ary offering was received for the 
work in Indonesia, and Mrs. Major 
Calvin Ivany sang before the 
Major's inspiring message. 

As the Army colours were brought 
forward on the platform a song of 
dedication was sung, prayer being 
offered by Brigadier Dorothy Rich- 
ardson (R), the Major's first corps 
officer. One young woman responded 
to the appeal for surrender to 
Christ. 



A Canadian missionary officer, Ma[or Levyna Kroeker, has farewelled »o sail for Indonesia 

for her fourth ferm of service In thaf country. She Is teen speaking »o a capacity crowd 

In the Grandview Corps, Vancouver, while in the background, Ma|or Calvin Ivany and 

Lieut. -Colonel and Mrs. Wilfred Ratcliffe listen with obvious Interest. 




Canada helped to provide salary al- 
lowances and children's allowances 
for officers and their families sta- 
tioned in small towns, and difficult 
fields of endeavour in all parts of 
Canada, New corps, opened in re- 
cent years, have received help as 
their programme has expanded be- 
yond their ability to meet their 
needs locally. One such cor|« helped 
in British Columbia is three times 
as large as it was three years ago 
and becoming increasingly effective 
as a soul-winning force. 

A move to relocate downtown 
corps in residential suburbia de- 
mands the opening of Harbour 
Light Mission Corps in some of our 
major Canadian cities. This will re- 
quire thousands of dollars and we 
are called to rise to the challenge 
and double our Home Mission giv- 
ing this year, and onward. 

Commissioner and Mrs. Wiseman 
recently visited Northern British 
Columbia and dedicated the new 
residence for Indian girls. Our 
hearts went out to the Indian )x:o- 
ple and our leaders saw what many 
Salvationists have failed to see, a 
missionary field on our doorstep. 
Three Indian corps could be opened 
and our work generally improved 
if we could find the money to help. 
The Home Mission fund is the na- 
tural source from which these needs 
can be met. Canadian Salvationists 
will not fail to meet a known need. 

A century ago The Salvation Ar- 
my blazed its way across Canada 
like a prairie fire, on the knees and 
tears and enterprise of its dedicated 
soldiery. With a divine sense of mis- 
sion and hearts aflame with love to 
God and for the souls of men, they 
established corps in the remotest 

Greetings to a Missionary 

MEMBERS of the various city 
home leagues joined with their 
sister comrades of the Winnipeg 
Citadel league for an evening with 
Major Levyna Kroeker, on home- 
land furlough from Indonesia. 

Participating were the Divisional 
Home League Secretary, Mrs. Briga- 
dier J. B. Meakings, Mrs. Captain 
Gordon Brown, who welcomed the 
visitors on behalf of the host league, 
Mrs. Pye, Mrs. Boyce, Brigadier 
Winnifred Fitch and Mrs. Lieuten- 
ant Allan Ryan. 

Although Major Kroeker was un- 
available at the time of the divi- 
sional home league camp, it was 
decided that she should be the spe- 
cial recipient of their missionary 
project, which, when including a 
special grant from the league at the 
Sunset Lodge, totalled $100. 

The Major expressed sincere ap- 
preciation for the generous gift, con- 
tinued by giving her testimony and 
then transported the ladies, via 
coloured slides, to her mission field 
where she has given eighteen years 
of service. She indicated that her 
recent service has been in the pub- 
lic relations field but she returns 
to that land to become the Territor- 
ial Home League Secretary. 




towns as well as the larger cities. 
For the pioneer days this was Home 
Missions par excellence, and many 
of the principles these men and 
women followed are strikingly rele- 
vant for our times. All Salvationists 
should be home missionaries where 
they are. If this force were half 
mobilized for action in Canada, we 
could shake the nation. 

Let us take the Home Mission 
challenge seriously, it could spell 
revival as well as health in our need. 



SEEKERS RECORDED 

RALLY weekend at the Kitchener 
Corps, Ont. (Captain and Mrs. 
Clyde Moore) commenced with a 
teacher training programme on the 
Saturday, encompassing morning 
and afternoon sessions led by the 
Divisional Youth Secretary, Major 
Robt. Chapman, and Captain Mal- 
colm Webster. 

The special weekend guests, the 
Field Secretary and Mrs. Colonel 
Leslie Pindred, arrived in time for 
a supper meeting with the young 
people's workers, the Colonel bring- 
ing a message. 

An evening musical programme 
was presented with all young peo- 
ple's musical sections taking part. 
The special guest for the occasion 
was an organist, Mr. Robt. Loeb- 
sack, of the Lutheran Church. 

Sunday meetings were conducted 
by the special guests, much bless- 
ing resulting from the messages 
given. In response to the appeal six 
comrades knelt at the Mercy Seat 
registering spiritual decisions. 

Sunday afternoon a parade was 
held, the march including the corps 
senior band, flags, banners, the tim- 
brel brigade together with brown- 
ies, cubs, guides and scouts. Two 
large floats were also on hand and 
the parade made its way through 
streets adjacent to the new hall in 
an attempt to attract young people 
to the junior corps. The march con- 
cluded in the market square with 
the launching of balloons filled with 
helium gas and containing Scrip- 
ture verses. — M.B, 

Promoted to Glory 

TX70RD has been received of 
"" the promotion to Glory of 
Mrs. Brigadier Theodore Dyck, 
from Winnipeg, Man., on Fri- 
day, September 22nd. 

A report of the funeral serv~ 
ice and details regarding the 
career of this officer will be 
carried in a subsequent issue 
of The War Cry. 
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THIS WEEK'S GUEST IS 

MRS. CAPTAIN WILLIE LOVELESS 

ST JOHN'S, NFLD. 




CHILDREN'S PRAYERS 

■fafa A child's concept of prayer is sometimes 
very humorous, is it not? I listened to my little 
niece, aged four, saying her prayers one evening 
this summer. She prayed for Mommy and Daddy, 
her favourite aunt and uncle, and asked to be 
made a good girl. But were we surprised when 
she finished her prayer with these words: "And 
bless Santa Glaus and tell him to bring me some 
more presents. Amen." The fact that Christmas 
was five months away didn't bother this little 
girl at all. The picture of what she had received 
from Santa last year was still vivid in her mind. 

I heard about a little boy who was asked 
if he had said his prayers before he went to bed 
and he replied, "No; I didn't want anything 
tonight." I wonder how many of us can remem- 
ber the many times we prayed just as selfishly as 
these children! Oh, how we need to pray: 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod, 

Lord, teach, us how to pray. 

A MAN OF PRAYER 

-fa-fa I read a book recently entitled "De- 
votions" by Peter Marshall, a man whom I 
admire very much and whose writings have 
always helped me. His prayers are mature and 
meaningful, and I've tried to make them mine. 
In his "Prayer for Patience," Peter Marshall 
prays:, "May we be willing to stop our feverish 
activities and listen to what Thou hast to say, 
that our prayers shall not be the sending of night 
letters, but conversation with God." Have you 
ever sent a night letter? It's a one-sided affair 
with one person doing all the talking, and some- 
times we're too busy to do any listening. 

THAT DREAM HOUSE 

•fafa Ladies, do you have a dream house? 
What woman doesn't! I love to look at magazines 
about houses and housekeeping and I can dream 
for hours it seems about luxurious, bouncy carpets, 
fabulous furniture, oodles of push-button gadgets 
and a bouse full of servants. Then I come back 
to reality with a bump when I see a sink full of 
dirty dishes to be washed and so I very quickly 



get my hands into the hot, soapy water and make 
my few humble dishes shine. Actually, by this 
time I'm very grateful to God for what I, do 
have, and I always remember that I'm promised 
a mansion above. Hallelujah! 

CONSIDER THE LILIES 

■fa-fa When we left the city for camps and 
holidays, I was a bit concerned about a couple 
of lilies I was trying to grow. Not wanting to 
leave them to wither and die I asked a friend 
if she would look after them for a couple of 
months, thinking that there wasn't much hope 
for them. Was I surprised when I returned and 
went to get them! They were tall, green and 
healthy. As I look at them now in my own 
living room, I'm reminded of the many friends 
who have had a similar influence for good upon 
my life. Oftentimes just being in their presence 
has blessed me and helped me grow spiritually. 

AUTUMN REFLECTIONS 

~fafa Newfoundland has experienced a mar- 
vellous summer this year. Most of us "young ones" 
can't remember another like it. Hot, sunny weather 
with temperatures in the 80's and 90's prevailed 
from June until the last day of August. Our 
corps officers welcomed us back after the sum- 
mer, with a remark that we looked "nicely 
browned-off". The results of the sun's rays were 
showing on a lot of faces. 

But I've noticed that the days in September 
had a different air. I think "fallish" would be 
a good adjective. Now there's a nip of frost 
in the air, the leaves are fading and falling and 
there is a glorious splendour of colour every- 
where. If you were to ask me my favourite 
season, I think I'd say autumn. I feel like 
Margaret Sangster who wrote: 
When autumn flings her banners wide upon 

October air, 
All nature seems to thank its God for making 

life so fair. 
The hills go robed in amethyst, the trees are 

dressed in fire 
The very air seems thrilling with a passionless 

desire. 
One somehow feels that God on high must love 

this season best, 
He holds it as a mother holds her babe close to 

her breast. 
The pressure of His hand is on all nature like 

a prayer — 
When autumn flings her banners wide upon Oc- 
tober air. 



DEVOTIONAL AID 

An officer-friend recommended to me a little 
devotional booklet entitled "Our Daily Bread". 
I simply wrote the publishers and asked to be 
placed on their mailing list, and now I receive 
it every month and love every word of it. I use 
it every morning, along with my Bible and "The 
Soldier's Armoury", for my devotions. If you'd 
like to receive this too, here's the address: 

Radio Bible Class, 

P.O. Box 22, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Incidentally, there is no charge, but a donation 
is appreciated to help on the work of this group. 

DELICIOUS EATING 

■fafa We shared a meal recently with some 
friends and enjoyed, among other things a de- 
licious jellied salad. I know that most New- 
foundlanders will enjoy this and find it quite 
economical because it is made with partridge 
berries, a common berry in this province. This 
is the recipe: 

Set 1 large package of Raspberry Jelly 

Add ^4 cup granulated sugar 

(Use 2 cups ice cubes instead of cold water 

called for) 

Chill until partially set. 

Add 2 cups finely chopped apple 
2 cups of partridge berries 

Chill again until firm. 

Believe me, it's colourful, tangy and tasty. 
Try it! 

A KIND READER 

fafa A lady in Nova Scotia, who wrote me 
while I was a patient in the sanatorium here in 
St. John's, commented recently: "I know many 
ieople, like myself, are wondering just what 
lappened to you and if you were ever released 
from the San." For those who may be interested, 
I'm happy to say that I've been home for six 
months and am feeling better every day. After a 
few more thousand pills (I've already taken al- 
most 10,000) I expect to be "as good as new". 

TIME FOR A SMILE 

fafac Did you hear about the old gentleman, 
who was_ so deep in thought in the Sunday morn- 
ing service that when he rose to give his testi- 
mony, he said: "My friends, as I was sitting on 
my thought, a seat went through my mind"? 



e: 
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'TIS TRUE 

Every one of us is a self-made 
man but only the famous or the rich 
ones will admit it. 

Most of man's inventions have 
been time savers — then came tele- 
vision. — Joe Ryan 

Absence diminishes little passions 
and increases great ones, just as the 
wind blows out a candle and fans 
a fire. — Rochefoucauld 

Some people have very little to 
say, but you have to listen a long 
time to find out. 



AciivQ Home Leaguers 

The ladies seen at the right, members of 
the Hamilton Temple Home League, are cur- 
rently Involved In eighty-fifth corps anni- 
versary celebrations at that centre. 
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Ninth in a series of ten articles on vital aspects of 
The Salvation Army's oldest method of evangelism, 

W E ma Y never know the end re- our business. They may not be con- 
sult of personal contacts around scious of their praying; they only 



our open-air meetings. If we took 
the same trouble as business houses 
in following up these contacts we 
might make them more profitable. 
Not all the stories of such seekers 
are closed — indeed, the "case re- 
ports" of all people, saved and un- 
saved, are never complete in this 
life — but even where the thread has 
been lost, an impact has been made 
by contact and follow-up which can 
never be entirely unfruitful. A num- 
ber of these stories could end in 
salvation and soldier-making. 

Better results could be achieved 
in any corps if our open-air activi- 
ties were less remote from the peo- 
ple and we had the zeal and the 
patience to follow up our contacts. 
This is a job for the local comrades, 
not the corps officer who is "here 
today and gone tomorrow". 

The door-to-door reconnaissance 
a few days before a Sunday open-air 
meeting (as described last week) can 



know they have an inarticulate, 
agonizing longing for something bet- 
ter, something different. It may be 
this that causes them to stop and 
lLsten to our open-air meeting. This 
may be intensified at that very mo- 
ment by loved ones who are con- 
sciously praying for them and by 
the prayers of the Salvationists, 
though not directed specifically to 
the person in question. 

Three stories in the Acts (chap- 
ters 8, 9 and 10) show how God 
puts a praying Christian and a seek- 
ing soul into the same orbit, and 
in ways past our understanding 
there is a kind of gravitational pull 
that gets them together. In this 
situation the Christian finds him- 
self under God's secret orders. 

From the hard school of experi- 
ence — and that is the only way to 
learn, for nobody is born with an 
aptitude in these matters— come a 
few rules. 



OPEN-AIR 
MEETING 




the years. A polite "Sir" or 
"Madam" can get you much 
further, even when your "prospect" 
may not be behaving too well. It is 
really remarkable how courtesy 
begets courtesy and meekness begets 
meekness. When on both sides there 
is an "I-know-niore-than-you" at- 
titude, we might as well call the 
whole thing off. But when we both 
acknowledge there are things we 
don't know, we are getting some- 
where. Never "talk down" to people. 
Impress them that you are a fel- 
low-seeker after truth. 

3. DON'T PREACH. Unless a 
"prospect" professes a faith in the 
Scriptures, is there much point in 



Under God's Secret Orders 



provide the initial contact. Further 
information regarding a "prospect" 
may be provided by knowledgable 
neighbours with Army connections 
or young people's workers with long 
memories. Names can be placed on 
prayer lists, so helping to focus the 
prayers and faith of our comrades. 
Thus those who are unable to stand 
in the street with us are "active" 
in our efforts, which will now have 
a sense of purpose about them see- 
ing that we are not after sinners 
in a vague sort of way but have 
specific people and their problems 
on our minds as we minister to 
them. 

If officer-cadets can, by the bless- 
ing of God, do such a fine work 
during the two years of their train- 
ing, how much more should Salva- 
tionists on a local level accomplish 
among their fellow-citizens over a 
number of years? 

Possibly most people shrink at 
the idea of button-holing — ap- 
proaching people on the street- 
corner regarding their soul's need. 
It must be emphasized strongly that, 
unless this is done in the power and 
under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, it can do more harm than 
good. The people who like doing 
it are generally the ones who 
shouldn't. Like Ananias (Acts 9) 
those who are sent by the Lord 
usually obey under duress. 

"For behold he (Paul) prayeth", 
God told Ananias. An aura of 
prayer surrounds dozens of people 
we meet every day as we go about 



1. NEVER ARGUE. Hecklers 
usually belong to this type. Words 
of men's wisdom are weapons we 
should decline to fight with. Earnest 
enquirers we may try to help over 
their theological doubts, but we 
must never enter a battle of wits 
or try to score points. 

Don't waste time in defending 
The Salvation Army. There are al- 
ways people with stories about the 
short-comings of individual Salva- 
tionists. Tell them you are sorry if 
this is true and how difficult it is to 
live up to one's standards. Always 
take the initiative in steering the 
talk to the subject under discussion 
— our mutual need of Christ. 

Don't raise your voice or gesticu- 
late. If you speak quietly, in a calm 
and friendly manner, you will find 
that at length the most belligerent 
will begin to quieten down. 

2. BE COURTEOUS. Many 
Christians put folk off by pomposity. 
"My brother", "My dear friend", 
and such terms have gathered an 
unctuous, admonitory flavour over 



thrusting the Bible under his nose? 
You have to start with him where 
he is. He has worries and burdens. 
You, too, have problems. He does 
not know what to do about his. 
Well, you are finding that this is 
where God helps you. So you tell 
him. You are sharing the secrets 
which God has taught you so far. 
You are inviting him to travel along 
your pilgrim way. 

You can then tell him how it 
helps you to take your cue from 
the things that Jesus said as re- 
corded in the Gospels; but don't 
fling the Bible at him. David Gray- 
son said that you can't throw texts 
at people like cabbage stalks. If 
the people are to enjoy their greens 
they've got to be sort of warmed 
into them. 



4. PRAY ALL THE TIME YOU 
ARE TALKING. The Holy Spirit 
will keep you from trailing along 
conversational byways away from 
the things that matter most. In an 
uncanny way He will lead you to 
mention just that word which stabs 
home conviction, evokes confession. 
There is a moistening of the eye, 
a faltering of the voice. You are now 
on holy ground. Pray very hard 
and tenderly thrust in the knife that 
wounds to heal. 

"Is not the Christ 'midst the 
crowd of today?" He is, and the 
wise leader of an open-air meeting 
has his scouts planted among them. 
When lie is "pulling in the net" it 
might be profitable to say that a 
uniformed Salvationist is moving 
around who will gladly try to an- 
swer some of those "questioning 
cries". The trouble with our con- 
ventional mode of conducting open- 
air ministry is that we provide no 
means of letting folk ask their burn- 
ing questions. Do we expect the 
Lord to tell us, because we haven't 
the courage to speak to them our- 
selves? Such is the measure of our 
love for souls. 

It is inadvisable to approach a 
person who is obviously listening. 
Wait till he starts to move away be- 
fore you go up to him. It may be 
inadvisable to start off by asking 
him if he goes to a place of wor- 
ship. This could well be an invita- 
tion to him to express his antagon- 
isms. The first step is to ascertain 
if he is aware of his need of God. 
It is when he admits to this that 
public worship can be mentioned as 
one of the means of grace. 



r 



In one of his songs General Albert Ors- 
born referred lo "the crowd of today 
whose questioning cries do not cease". 
It might appear that the Salvationists In 
the foreground of this open-air meeting 
in Soho are not participating in the pro- 
ceedings. But they are fulfilling a vital 
role, moving around ready to give per- 
sonal replies to those "questioning 
cries". 
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RESERVE 
YOUR COPY 

TODAY- 
SAVE $2.55! 




Reservations are now being accepted tor 
the most significant religious work of 
1967 — The New Testament from 26 
Translations. 

Far » limited time* this magnificent 
work will be offered at the introductory 
price of only $10.95-a savings of 42.55 
off the regular price of $13,501 

The New Testament from 26 Transla- 
tions gives you Instant access to the 
complete King James Version plus the 
most significant alternate renderings 
from 25 other translations. Meticulously 
prepared by a staff of eminent scholars 
of the Bible, ltl;an Indispensable refer- 
ence work for every home, mry church. 

Visit or call us today to reserve your 
»py. 

♦Offer ends December 31, 1967. 

THE TRADE DEPARTMENT 

259 Victoria Street 

Toronto 2, Ont. 





From Prince Rupert 
comes this pholo of 
Home League Treas- 
urer Mrs. V. Carlsen 
presenting project 
money for the Ka- 
nata Residence to 
Mrs. Ma|or Fred 
Lewis. Mrs. Captain 
William Hansen 
(left) and Home 
League Secretary 
Mrs. Zllpah Scherk 
observe. 




A Centennial Tea was sponsored by the Prince Rupert Home League to raise money for the 
Kanata Residence, and here we see the ladles in centennial dress. 

RELIGION IN THE NEWS 



Brigadier Bram Welbourn displays a banner 
he made and presented to the Toronto Re- 
tired Officers League recently, where he 
serves as the vice-president. 



• TOKYO — On a busy highway between 
Tokyo and Shimonosekl, an average of three 
vehicles pass every second during the peak 
periods of traffic. Here the Rev. Michlo Imal 
has set up his Traffic Labour Welfare Centre, 
as a ministry to "the men of the road". 

Sponsored by the United Church of Christ 
in Japan, the new centre provides meals, 
sleeping quarters, and counselling services 
for truck drivers. It also serves as a "church 
by the side of the road", holding weekly 
worship services and encouraging basic re- 
search on traffic safely. 

* # * 

• WINNIPEG — Twenty-six young people 
from Mennonlte Brethren churches in Can- 
ada and the United States have just con- 
cluded an intensive two-week orientation 
school in Winnipeg in preparation for short- 
term Christian service projects, at home and 
overseas. The young volunteers will serve 
for one or two years in schools, hospitals, 
and church construction assignments in 
Africa, Latin America and North America. 

* * * 

• LONDON — The need for "realistic evan- 
gelism" has been underlined by a number 
of leading Church of England journals in 
editorial comments on the recently-concluded 
Central Committee meeting of the World 
Council of Churches. These church papers 
have singled out for special attention the 
keynote address delivered at the meeting by 
the Rev. Philip Potter, Director of the World 
Council's Division of World Mission and 
Evangelism. 

Pointing out that evangelism was the 
theme of the Central Committee sessions in 
Crete, one Anglican paper said that It Is 
high time for evangelism to be placed at 
the top of the agenda In every church 
gathering, 

* * * 

• BERLIN — Over the past six years, more 
than $3,000,000 worth of medical supplies 
and baby food has been sent to mission 
areas in Africa, Asia, Australia and Latin 
America by the German Institute for Medi- 
cal Missionary Work, it was reported recent- 
ly from Tueblngen, Germany. 

Sponsored by the Evangelical Church 
Missionary Council, the Institute has become 
an important distributor of medical supplies 
to various needy areas. These supplies are 
donated in large amounts by West German 
firms and hospitals. In addition, the insti- 
tute receives contributions from the annual 
"Bread for the World" campaign of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. 



• LIMA — Peru needs a public service centre 
to give medical and social aid to the poor, 
more than It needs a national basilica in 
honour of its patron saint, according to the 
Primate of Peru, Juan Cardinal Rickettl. 

in an open letter to the Mayor of Lima, 
the cardinal calls the proposed National 
Basilica of St. Rose, sponsored by the gov- 
ernment and by various lay groups, a lux- 
ury not in keeping with the reality of the 
times. Money which would be given for the 
basilica should be given for a centre for 
the needy people who crowd Lima's slums, 
the Roman Catholic prelate declares. He 
suggests that such a centre might be named 
after the patron saint and would do her 
more honour than a costly basilica. 



MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist in the 
search for missing relativee. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed, or 
any Information which will be helpful in 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your envelope 
"Inquiry". 

JENSEN, Mrs. Sirkka HiIJa Tellervo. 
(Nee Rosenstrom). Lived in Farsta, 
Sweden, until December 30, 1965, from 
which place she and her husband came 
to Canada it is believed, arriving- in early 
1966. Previously lived in Vancouver, B.C. 
(about I960) where she worked in graphic 
arts. Anxious mother has not heard from 
her since 1962. Born July 15, 1917, In 
Helsinki, Finland. Parents Emma and 
Vaino Rosenstrom, Husband, George. 

67-480 
OLIVER, Thomas George. Born Novem- 
ber lfi, 1930, in Belfast, N. Ireland. Is a 
painter by trade. Left Great Britain 
about 1962 and was last heard from In 
1965. Worked for DeHavllland Aircraft, 
Toronto, His aging mother Inquires. 

67-394 
MERCER, Harold Douglas. Born in To- 
ronto, July 13, 1929. Parents — Eugene 
(deceased) and Mary Mercer. Truck, 
transport, heavy equipment operator. En- 
quiring mother has not heard from him 
for 18 years. Very anxious. Is said to 
have worked In Goose Bay airport and/or 
in Happy Valley. Is married. Please con- 
tact. 67-502 
RICHARDSON, Matthew William. Be- 
lieved to be living In Canada. Probably 
In Deseronto, Ontario, area at which 
place he was married September 27, 1952. 
Kindly contact us concerning matters 
related to your children. 67-439 
ROBINSON, Darlynn Viola. Disappeared 
from home on July 14, 1365, which was 
her 14tli birthday. Has not been heard 
from since. Hence great anxiety and con- 
cern to parents. Is 5' 3" tall and at that 
time weighed about 116 lbs. Of medium 
build. Scar on chin under lip. The parents 
are Frederick A. F. and Viola "Williamina 
Robinson. Could t>e known as Mm 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS — 
Appointment 

Major Lome Jannison, Windsor Public 
Relations Officer 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander 
PROMOTION TO GLORY— 

Mrs. Brigadier Theodore Dyck (nee Lucy 
Williams), out af Nelson, B.C., in 
1935. From Winnipeg, Man,, on Sep- 
tember 22nd, 1967. 

COMING EVENTS 

Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Corner Brook, Sat. -Sun., Oct. 21-22; Dover- 
court, Sun., Oct. 29 (morning and after- 
noon); Toronto Training College, Tues,, 
Oct. 31 (Spiritual Day); London Citadel, 
Sat. -Sun., Nov. 4-5 

Mrs. Commissioner Clarence Wiseman 

Corner Brook Temple, Mon., Oct. 23; St. 
John's, Tues., Oct. 24 (Opening of Glen- 
brook Home for the Aged); St. John's, 
Wed., Oct. 25 (Festival of Thanksgiving) 

Colonel and Mrs. L. Pindred 

Hamilton Temple, Sat.-Sun., Oct. 14-15; 
Fortune, Mon„ Oct. 23; Burin, Tues., Oct. 
24; St. John's Wed., Oct. 25; Bishops 
Falls, Thurs., Oct. 26; Scarborough Cita- 
del, Sot.-Sun., Nov. 4-5; Tisdale, Sat.- 
Sun., Nov. 11-12; Saskatoon, Mon., Nov. 
13; Regina, Tues., Nov. 14 

Colonel and Mrs. George Higgins: Parkdole 
Citadel, Sat.-Sun., Oct. 14-15; Kitchener, 
Sat.-Sun., Oct. 21-22; Wychwood, Sat.- 
Sun., Oct. 28-29; Cedarbrae, Tues., Nov. 
7; Brock Avenue, Sun., Nov. 12 

Colonel Frank Moullon: Hamilton Temple, 
Sun., Oct. 29; Halifax Citadel, Sot.-Sun., 
Nov. 4-5 

Mrs. Colonel Frank Moullon: Danforth Cita- 
del, Sat., Nov. 4 

Colonel and Mrs. William Ross: Corner Brook 
West, Sot.-Sun., Oct. 21-22; St. John's, 
Tues., Oct. 24 (Opening of Glenbrook 
Home for the Aged); Corner Brook West, 
Thurs., Oct. 26; Corner Brook East, Fri,, 
Oct. 27 

Mrs. Colonel William Ross: St. John's Wed., 
Oct. 25 [Festival of Thanksgiving) 

Lleut.-Colonel E. Burnell: Edmonton, Thurs., 
Oct. 19; Calgary, Fri., Oct. 20; Van- 
couver, Tues., Oct, 24; Regina, Thurs., 
Oct. 28; Brandon, Sun., Oct. 29; Winni- 
peg, Mon., Oct. 30; The Lakehead, Wed., 
Nov. 1 ; Montreal, Wed. -Thurs., Nov. 8-9 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Eric Coward: Ver- 
dun, Sun., Oct. 15 

Lieut.-Colonel Morgan Flannigan: Montreal, 
Wed.-Sun., Oct. 25-29 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Wilfred Hawkes: 
Lindsay, Sun., Oct. 22; Whitby, Sun., 
Oct. 29 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Wilfred Ratcliffe; 
Peterborough, Sun., Oct. 1 5 

Brigadier and Mrs. Reginald Butler: Willow- 
dale, Sun., Oct. 15 

Brigadier Wyvel Crozier: Argyle Citadel, 
Sun., Oct. 15 

Brigadier and Mrs. Kenneth Rawlins: Brant- 
ford, Sat., Oct. 28 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS— 

Major and Mrs. George Clarke: East Toronto, 
Sun.-Sun., Oct. 15-22; Parkdale Citadel, 
Fri. -Sun., Oct. 27-29; Willowdale, Sun.- 
Tues., Nov. 12-14 

SPIRITUAL SPECIAL 

Captain William Clarke: Medicine Hat, 
Tues.-Sun., Oct. 17-29; Forest Lawn, 
Tues.-Sun., Oct. 31 - Nov, 5; High River, 
Tues, -Sun., Nov. 7-12; Grande Prairie, 
Tues., Nov. 14 



Francis McDonald. Please contact us, 
parents or Salvation Army Officer In 
your community 19-233 

SKUMOROVSKY, Peter. Son was left in 
Argentina with Ills mother fifteen years 
ago. Several years later the mother died 
and son left alone. Is most anxious to 
contact his father. Can anyone help ua. 

66-245 
WRIGHT, Donald Ross. Born October 30, 
1935. Separated. Last heard from Novem- 
ber 24, 1966. Letter posted in Richmond 
Hill, Toronto, but is known to have 
lived in Keswick and to have worked 
a bread route there and In Sharon. 
Parents desire him to know they are 
understanding of his circumstances and 
would be most happy to see or hear 
from him. Will be welcome at home. 

67-484 



The War Cry 



AN APPROACH TO POETRY 

Songster Peter Cooke, of the Upper Norwood Corps, 
England, continues his series of articles, this time dis- 
cussing the work of an interesting author, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, whose major work was "Canterbury Tales". 

wine to the shore, threepence to take 
it up the hill to its destination in 
Thames Street. 

And the guilds firmly believed in 
monopolies in particular trade and 
labour fields. It took four guilds to 
make a knife: the Cutlers, the 
Bladesmiths, the Hafters and the 
Shcathers, whilst it took five guilds 
to make a saddle. 

Obviously, to read the "Canter- 
bury Tales" in their original Middle 
English requires a great deal of skill 
and perseverance. To read them in 
a modern translation requires only 
perseverance. Quite a lot of this is 
required, however, for occasionally 
the pilgrims were a bit long-winded. 
But then, so are many of their mod- 
ern counterparts. 

This is only one way in which 
Chaucer makes his characters so 
real that they belong as much to 
the twentieth century as to the four- 
teenth. 

Who can fail to be charmed by- 
Madam Eglantyne, the Prioress, 
who was so gentle that she wept 
even at the sight of a mouse in a 
trap and, being just a tiny bit 
worldly, wore a coral trinket on her 
arm? Or by the merchant and the 
Oxford cleric, the former expen- 
sively dressed, with daintily buckled 
boots; the latter preferring his lib- 
rary of books (an expensive luxury 






A NYONE thinking that the writ- 
""• ings of a poet who lived six 
hundred years ago are completely 
removed from everyday life would 
only be partly right. 

For the fourteenth century had a 
deal in common with the twentieth; 
much more than either had with 
the eighteenth. It was a probing, 
experimental, anxious period, racked 
by wars and labour disputes, high 
taxes and dangerous new ideas about 
religion and other affairs. 

A woman of rank was almost as 
independent as a man, and had such 
a range of civic and personal rights 
as would have seemed unbelievable 
to a woman living in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. She could operate 
a business on her own for instance 
(such a business being quite inde- 
pendent of her husband) and en- 
gage her own apprentices. She was 
free to join the trade guild of her 
chosen profession and in the courts 
she could plead her own case. 

The trade guilds too had much in 
common with twentieth century 
trade unions. Often the closed shop 
system operated: nobody could un- 
load the wine on the London docks, 
for example, unless he belonged to 
the association of wine drawers. 
Rates of pay were fixed by the 
guilds: twopence as far as the wharf, 
twopence-halfpenny to carry the 




A view of Canterbury Cathedral, such as might have greeted the pilgrims who mad* their 

way here during mediaeval times. An author who tells of such a pilgrimage, Geoffrey 

Chaucer, is discussed in the accompanying article on poetry. 



in those pre-printing days) to fine 
clothes? Or perhaps the wife of 
Bath will be your favourite, with 
her gap-teeth and hat as broad as 
a shield and bright red stockings? 
I leave you to choose. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was a busy per- 
son as well as an extremely gifted 
one. Holding various positions in 
the king's service he was sent more 
than once on secret missions on the 
continent, and later became what 



Musical Ministry at Expo '67 



SUMMER-LIKE temperatures and 
near record crowds greeted the 
Earlseourt Citadel Band on their 
recent visit to Expo '67. The ap- 




pearance of the band was the latest 
in a season-long series in which The 
Salvation Army has introduced 
some of its best musical aggrega- 
tions to fair-goers. 

Playing two programmes to capa- 
city audiences at the fair's "Ada- 
gio" bandshell the band received an 
enthusiastic response to such items 
as "Freedom from sin", "Scarlet 
jersey", "Voice of joy" and "Post- 
bellum rhapsody", and the solo 
numbers, "The passing years" by 
Bandsman Robt. Klesc and "Fairest 
Isle" by Deputy-Bandmaster Art 
Dean. A particular favourite with 
the crowd was "Marching on with 
Canada", a centennial song ren- 
dered vocally by its composer, 
Bandsman Doug. Court. 



UPPER LEFT: Song- 
ster C 1 v e 1 1 e Tit- 
combe, of the Mont- 
real Citadel Corps, 
who acted as bilin- 
gual chairman of 
programmes pre- 
sented by the Earls- 
court Citadel Band 
at Expo '67. LEFT: 
A trio of Earlseourt 
bandsmen render 
an item during a 
programme by the 
band at Place du 
Canada, Montreal. 



As compere of both programmes 
in French and English was Songster 
Givette Titcombe, of Montreal Cita- 
del Corps. 

One of the largest crowds of the 
current series of programmes was 
on hand for the Saturday evening 
programme in the Montreal Citadel, 
the programme being chaired by 
Brigadier Fred Waller. Included in 
the evening were "Call of the 
righteous", "Good News" and "The 
Holy War" along with solos by 
Bandsman Ivor Snell and Deputy- 
Bandmaster Dean. Bandmaster 
Morley Calvert of the local corps 
brought the courtesies. 

Seeker Registered 

The visiting band played preced- 
ing the Sunday morning meeting, 
the message for the morning being 
given by Brigadier Waller. The 
band's rendition of "My all is on 
the altar", a composition of Band- 
master Calvert, was much appreci- 
ated. A young man responded to 
the invitation to seek Christ. He 
had been skeptical of the value of 
the organized church in today's 
society, but has recently attended 
meetings contact being made 
through the corps' "Potter's House" 
coffee house ministry. 

Sunday afternoon the Earlseourt 
musicians played to a large out- 
door audience at the Place du 
Canada. 



we today would call Minister of 
Works. He had a keen eye for detail, 
noticing, for example, tire bracelet 
worn by the prioress, and it is this 
observation which brings his work 
to life. But there is always just 
enough detail to give us the picture, 
and not so much as to become 
tedious. 

The would-be writer would do 
well to develop his powers of obser- 
vation. He is not likely, of course, 
to be writing narrative verse, but 
the right amount of the right type 
of detail will bring to his prose in- 
terest and freshness. 

Most of the Canterbury Tales are 
written in heroic couplets; that is, 
the lines are ten syllables long and 
are arranged in rhyming pairs. In 
several of the talcs, however, he 
uses "Rhyme royal", a stanza which 
consists of seven lines, rhymed 
a b b a b c c, and he was the first 
English poet to use it. 

Search For Words 

Anyone interested in writing "old- 
fashioned" rhyming verse will find 
it good discipline to experiment with 
rhyme schemes in this way. Whilst 
on the subject of rhyming it is good 
to try and find "different" words 
to rhyme instead of falling back on 
hackneyed favourites. I remember 
being captivated by the use of 
"wraith" (meaning of course 
"ghost" or "phantom") to describe 
and rhyme with "faith" by Will 
Brand. But I digress. 

By far the most important, 
though, is the fact that Chaucer 
wrote in English at all. At a time 
when nearly all poetry and prose 
were written in French, Italian and 
Latin, thereby being the pursuit of 
the educated few, Chaucer, by writ- 
ing in the English vernacular, en- 
abled his craft to be appreciated by 
the man in the street. Perhaps this 
lesson, that of writing so as to be 
easily understood, is the primary 
one to be learned from the works 
of this Prince of Poets, 
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THE STORY SO FAR: John : 
Louis is a poor Swiss boy, born in 
a Genevan slum. He loses the sight 
of an eye and is generally neglect- 
ed because of his father's drunken- 
ness and cruelty. His mother dies 
early; the boy is put in various 
institutions and foster homes. At 
none of these is he happy, for he 
develops a hostility toward every- 
one, taking to drink and petty 
theft. He goes from bad to worse 
becoming an outlaw in every Swiss 
canton. He finds himself in a Sal- 
vation Amiy home for drunkards 
where slowly and reluctantly he 
begins to take interest in the Sal- 
vationists and their way of life. A 
woman officer particularly, wields 
a strong influence over him. He 
borrows clothes and money for the 
collection and goes to meetings led 
by her. He persuades a number of 
his fellow ex-drunks to go with 
him. NOW READ ON. 
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19. THE WRONG IDEAS 

T AST week I told you that I went 
" out to the front and knelt at 
the Penitent-form. Anyone can do 
that and it means something- or 
nothing — it all depends. 

You don't get to be a new man 
just by kneeling there and having: 



a good woman. To me she was from 
heaven. I am not denying that I 
looked up to her as the man in the 
Bible looked to the visitors on the 
shining ladder 'twixt earth and God 
above. 

Yet if she was an angel she was 
also something of a martinet, a 
"boss". In my country, as in yours, 
there are often arguments about 
women parsons — whether the female 
of the species is suited to be a min- 
ister. We'll not argue but I can tell 
you, from experience, that women 



By Lieut«~Colonel Bernard "Watson 




"Those prayers were as powerful as a bomb 

someone to talk to you with advice 
on how to repent, or to accept God's 
forgiveness. There have been many 
people who've gone through all the 
motions without sight or sound of 
God, Yet, please excuse me, I did 
mean it. I was ashamed of being 
such a rotter, and fed up with all 
the old dreary round of drinks and 
thefts and going from place to place 
without a home or friend in the 
world. 

It may have been the lady Adju- 
tant — or it may not. I wouldn't be 
the only man who first saw hope 
and redemption through the eyes of 



make top-grade Salvation Army of- 
ficers! 

"John," she would say, "Brother 
John, now that you are converted 
you must read from your Bible 
every day. Here, and here, and 
here . . ." she would point out the 
proper places. 

Also, "You must pray, every day 
without once forgetting. Morning 
and evening , . ." If it seems in- 
credible to you that such an old 
soak as I should be saying prayers 
and reading the Bible — honest, mind 
you, I am not surprised. I could 
hardly believe it either. 



I was like a man in a dream, 
wondering when I would wake up. 
But the officers at the home, and 
the Adjutant at the corps, made sure 
that it was no dream, no seven-day 
wonder. I became a recruit, a sort 
of apprentice soldier in the Army. 
They watched me, schooled me, 
scolded me. Of course, I made mis- 
takes. A man doesn't turn to the 
narrow way from the road to ruin 
without having troubles with his old 
habits and ideas. 

God helps the man who helps 
himself. Being saved is not a course 
of do-it-yourself in ten easy lessons. 
Though I was still on porridge and 
coffee I often thirsted for a strong, 
deep-down drink. Adjutant Elise 
Hauser prayed for me, the loving 
prayers of a shepherd for a sheep 
come back to the fold. Those pray- 
ers were as powerful as a bomb! 

The time came when, like any 
other soldier in an army, I was 
drafted for duty in the front line. 

"John," they said, "you cannot 
stay here any longer. This is a home 
for inebriates. As you are cured of 
drunkenness you do not belong any 
more." 

"But," I said, "But . . ." 

"No buts," they retorted firmly, 
"we believe in you. You are now a 
soldier in The Salvation Army. You 
have been tested and trained. You 
are ready for your passing out. Have 
you a job to which you can go? 
Do you want us to get you one?" 

By now I liked these people so 
much I didn't want to leave them. 
I was like a cured cripple still cling- 
ing to his crutches. How would I 
manage, I pondered sadly, away 
from the charming Adjutant who 



was so kind and so firm with me? 
Could I survive out there in the 
cold, cruel world, where I had al- 
ways been normally infirm? With- 
out The Salvation Army to guard 
me, without Adjutant Hauser to be 
my "spiritual mother" would I be 
able to hold on to my religion? 

I wrote to a former employer who 
knew of my change of ways, and 
asked for another chance. 

"Come back," he said, "your job 
and your horse are waiting for you." 

That was where the trouble be- 
gan. Though I was leading a new 
life my horse, with which I had 
worked in my drunken days, was 
not aware of this. These were the 
days of World War I, before the 
motor car, and I was a carter. This 
horse, this highly intelligent friend 
of man, had been taught by me to 
stop outside every beer saloon on 
the route. 

He was incorrigible. Every time I 
hurried him on he would think that 
I meant the next pub and take a 
stand there, patiently, but with de- 
termination. 

"Gee up!" I shouted. He thought 
I was joking. He did not know about 
Adjutant Hauser or General Booth. 
I couldn't, even had I wished, whip 
him. Many people knew of my new- 
found religion. It was all very try- 
ing. Inside the beer cafe I could 
hear the happy tune of an accordion, 
the mingling of mellow voices in a 
gay song — a drinking song. 

Good companions! It was the 
horse's fault. Suddenly I felt thirsty 
again. I hesitated. I put my hand in 
my pocket. I got down from the 
cart . . . 

(To be continued) 



League of mercy workers from the Central Newfoundland Division are seen with the 
Divisional Officers, Major and Mrs. Arthur Pike. Others in the front row include Major and 
Mrs. Edward Necho, League of Mercy Secretaries R. Burt and M. Hale and Major Arthur 

Parsons (R). 
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A "bike built for two" today Is apt to be a scooter or motorcycle, and 
the sound of these modern two-wheeled wonders is here to stay 
revolution in transportation, 

WHETHER the sound is puttttt or 
varrooom, there's no doubt that 
to many Canadians, the greatest in- 
vention since the wheel is two 
wheels. It can take you to the 
beach, on a picnic, to the corner 
grocer, beat traffic snarls, and park 
you where the action is or isn't, 
depending on your cycology. 

Like the sports car owner, today's 
motor-cyclist or scooter-rider has 
his rally— and his mystique. What- 
ever his reason, he acts and dresses 
differently from the old breed. 

This same new breed drives his 
cycle 3,000 to 5,000 miles a year, 
according to U.S. figures. Of the 60- 
odd brands of motor-cycles and 
scooters to choose from on the U.S. 
market, the enthusiast plops down 
$200 to $2,500 for one having top 
speeds of 45 to 120 m.p.h. Why his 
big rush? Maintenance is inexpens- 
ive, insurance low and parking a 
cinch! Not to mention getting a 100- 
plus miles per gallon. And who 
ever heard of using 350 horses to 
cart 160 pounds down to the corner 
for a loaf of bread? 




To persons like sixty-five-year- 
old Dr. Robert Wallis, a physician 
who prefers motor-cycling week- 
ends out to the countryside, cycling 
is the state of mind attuned to the 
unique poetry in motion ot man 
and a machine that fits so well the 
machine becomes a mechanical ex- 
tension of his personality. 

To the police in some cities, the 
scooter and cycle have increased 
efficiency, solved the man-power 
problem, and helped klonk out 
crime ... to the hunter or fisher- 
man, it means a trail model cycle 
that will eat up the most uncivil- 
ized terrain while carrying a rider 
and 350 pounds of gear or game 
through mud, snow or muck . . . 
to the collegians, two-wheelers 
mean the lowest operating costs in 
motordom. Many college campuses 
regularly have more than 1,000 
motor-scooters and cycles by which 
students and professors get around 
quickly, cheaply and with fun, to 
boot! 

Nowadays you can get motor- 
bikes with electric starters and 



automatic clutches, or even an all- 
electric scooter, their power plants 
quieted down from a roar to a 
whimper, 

The transportation revolution is 
going great since the wheel got off 
all fours. Even "take a spin" has ac- 
quired a new meaning— for today's 
motor-biker — the experience is 
cycle-delic. 



HERE AND THERE 




Age-old cures 
still used today 



TITHILE pharmaceuticals today are 
»» a booming business, a single 
apothecary in the Sung Dynasty of 
China — 3,000 years ago — sold 
$1,000 worth of drugs a day! 

For more than 20,000 years, men 
have been using plants, roots and 
herbs for healing. The ancients' 
knowledge about the curative pow- 
ers of certain plants didn't prevent 
the Shaman (physician, magician, 
priest, statesman and troubador of 
ages past) from also using fetishes, 
amulets and talismans as "cures". 

The Egyptians knew of at least 
one-third of all the medical sub- 
stances known today — from opium 
to gentian to castor oil, However, 
they ignored their specific uses and 
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Youthful visitors to Dis- 
neyland are Intrigued 
by a weird array of 
symbols which trace 
the course of pharma- 
ceuticals through the 
ages. The familiar "Rx" 
was a medieval sym- 
bol meaning "to take". 



collected drugs merely as a child 
collects toys. 

In Roman times, patients were 
charged whatever they could be 
persuaded to pay by physicians who 
made drugs from secret formulas. 
On the other hand, a hospital in 
12th-century Baghdad fed and treat- 
ed all patients without charge. 
Moreover, Dr. Felix Marti-Ibanez 
says in his book The Epic of Medi- 
cine that these patients, when dis- 
charged, were often provided with 
money so that they didn't have to 
go to work immediately! 

Tenth century Moslems estab- 
lished the first apothecary shops. 
Adorned with blue-tiled fountains, 
these establishments became cen- 
tres for gossip, exchange of alchem- 



ic lore, and horoscope readings. Art 
lovers will tell you that Arabian 
pharmacies contributed to aesthet- 
ics through their exquisite ceramic 
jars and bottles. 

Ever wonder where the pharma- 
cist's familiar sign "Rx" comes 
from? It's a medieval symbol mean- 
ing "to take", and inaugurated the 
use of minerals in medical practice. 
But weird remedies continued into 
the seventeenth century and be- 
yond. The First London Pharma- 
copeia, an "official" book issued in 
1618, described about 1,900 reme- 
dies. These included worms, dried 
vipers, fox's lungs, oil of ants and 
wolves. The second edition listed 
the moss from the skull of a victim 
of violent death as having effica- 
cious use. Even as late as 1820, the 
first official ointment listed in the 
U.S. Pharmacopeia had lard as its 
chief ingredient. 

During the Age of Enlightenment, 
the successful London practitioner's 
office fee was generally a guinea, 
two guineas for a house-call, a half 
guinea for a prescription written in 
the coffee house without seeing the 
patient, So great was this century's 
faith in drugs that a large medicine 
spoon was a common item in the 
bride's trousseau. 



A YUGOSLAV archaeological expedi- 
**■ tion said it has found — near the 
Danube River east of Belgrade — re- 
mains of a hitherto unknown, 8,000- 
ycar-old civilization. 

» • • 
■pUSH sausages. Whatever will they 
■*■ think of next? 

The British White Fish Authority told 
a news conference recently these deli- 
cacies have proved a hit with house- 
wives. Its research secretary said it was 
part of a research and development pro- 
gram. 

• » » 

WHATEVER happened to the co-ed 
in the class of '57? 

The national Industrial Conference 
Board, in the U.S.A., keeps track of 
such statistics. Its figures for 1964 show 
that more than half the girls who took 
jobs after graduation were still in the 
work force seven years later — 51 percent 
compared with 84.5 percent working the 
year after graduation. 

Their average salary was $5,947, with 
math majors drawing the highest aver- 
age pay— $7,517. 

And whereas 38 percent of the girls 
were married as of 1957-58, by 1964 
a total of 91 percent had their "Mrs," 

« » # 
TN Los Angeles, there are more adults 
•*■ in night school than children and 
teenagers in day classes. In the whole 
of the United States, an estimated 25 
million adults — or one in five — take at 
least one educational course. About 10% 
of this number are enrolled in basic 
education classes — learning to read, 
write and calculate; the rest are taking 
advantage of the opportunities for "con- 
tinuing education", mainly for practical 
reasons, such as to boost their job skills 
and improve chances for promotion. 
(UNESCO Features) 
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USING THE EXPO '67 THEME 



During Centennial 
year national camps 
were held of Lac 
L'Achlgan, the final 
of the seriei being 
a Bible fellowship 
camp. Here the 
camp director, Ma- 
|or Wm. Davlei 
greets delegate) 

from Newfoundland, 
British Columbia 
and Bermuda. 



National Scout and Guide Camp 



rJE Manitoba Division, under the 
direction of the Divisional Youth 
Secretary and Mrs. Captain Gordon 
Wilder, sponsored a National Scout 
and Guide Camp to which were wel- 
comed the Territorial Scout and 
Guide Directors, Major Frank Jen- 
nings and Major Mary Murkin. 

Delegates assembled from points 
as far distant as British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda, all join- 
ing to put the campsite in order for 
the official opening. Representatives 
of the Centennial corporation and 
provincial scout and guide head- 
quarters visited the camp to par- 
ticipate in the opening. 

Mrs. E. Howard, of the Centennial 
corporation, crossed the log bridge 
to the archway leading into the 
camp and cut the ribbon, indicating 
the official inauguration of the 
event. There was an inspection of 
the camp sites with a march to the 
main site for greetings from the 
visitors and the viewing of a mural, 
eight feet high by 240 feet long, de- 
picting the history of Manitoba. It 
was the work of Akela Art Scott, 
and narration was provided by Mrs. 
Wilder. 

Representatives of the scout and 
guide officials spoke, response being 
given by the territorial directors. 
Representative leaders, Mrs. Dillas, 
of Bermuda, John Harper, of Nova 
Scotia, and Mike Grice, of British 
Columbia, responded. 



The days which followed were 
very busy, friendships being made 
and much of the history of Canada 
learned during the camp fires each 
evening. Visits were made to Win- 
(Continued in column 4) 



RIGHT: The students 
and faculty of the na- 
tional Bible fellowship 
camp which was con- 
vened at Lac L'Achlgan, 
Qua, In the front row 
may be seen Major and 
Mrs. Wm. Davles, the 
local Divisional Youth 
Secretary and Mrs. 
Captain Earl Mclnnes 
and the special guests, 
Captain and Mrs. Earl 
Robinson. BELOW: Dur- 
ing one of the united 
sessions the guest 
speaker, Captain Robin- 
son, backs home a vital 
point. 



YOUNG people from across Can- 
ada gathered at the Salvation 
Army Camp at Lac L'Achigan, Que., 
recently to enjoy a week of spirit- 
ual challenge during the national 
fellowship camp. Organizers of the 
event were the Assistant Territorial 
Youth Secretary and Mrs. Major 
Wm Davies assisted by the local 
Divisional Youth Secretary and Mrs. 
Captain Earl Mclnnes, the special 
speaker being Captain Earl Robin- 
son, who wove his theme around 
the Expo '67 idea of "Man and his 
world". 

Each day's programme included a 
devotional period and a challenging 
message by Captain Robinson on 
such subjects as "My discovery of 
self" and "My discovery of God". 
A period was provided for the dis- 
cussion of the daily topic, reports 
being made to a plenary session 
afterward. Recreation was also in- 
cluded along with sessions designed 
to stimulate and foster interest in 



various parts of Canada, their peo- 
ple and their folk songs. 

Other features of the programme 
included a display area where the 
representatives of each provincial 
group were given space to display 
items from their area. The Saskat- 
chewan display was judged the best, 
Newfoundland coming a close 
second. 

A "Little Expo" was arranged as 
the faculty set up four pavilions on 
the grounds, the young people rota- 
ting between these and enjoying the 
displays, one being on Africa. 

Following the late snack each 
evening a call to the Cross was con- 
ducted, a rugged cross having been 
erected on the shores of the lake. 
A time of worship was held, the 
young folk thrilling to the experi- 
ence under the canopy of heaven. 

The Sunday provided a time of 
rich spiritual challenge to all in 
attendance and the camp concluded 
with a visit to Expo '67. 





Fall Programme on the Move 



fTTHINGS are "on the move" at the 
•*• St. James Corps, Man, (Captain 
and Mrs. Cliff Williams), Candidate 
Linda Bond farewelling for train- 
ing college on a recent Sunday. Her 
cornet solo and her Bible message 
brought much blessing in the eve- 
ning meeting. Corps Sergeant- 
Major Harold Matthews thanked 
her for her contributions to corps 
life. 

A fireside meeting followed, the 
Candidate participating in the 
"Seekers" rhythm group, speaking 
words of farewell. A welcome was 
extended to seven new soldiers and 
their families who have joined the 
corps family, and will add greatly 
to the effective outreach of the 
corps in the area. 

Rally weekend meetings the fol- 
lowing weekend were launched 



FOR SALE 

1 winter Melton cloth navy blue coal, 
site 18. 

1 regulation all weather coat (ilp-ln 
lining) siie 18. 

PHONE RO 9-9756, or WRITE, 
28 Yarrow Rd., Toronlo 15, Ont. 



with a programme on the Saturday 
evening, the chairman being the 
Staff Secretary, Colonel Frank 
Moulton. Included in the well-re- 
ceived group of items were a piano- 
forte solo by Audrey Matthews and 
a euphonium solo by Young Peo- 
ple's Band Member Herb Besson. 

The Sunday school the next 
morning took the form of "Pioneer 
Days", a record attendance being 
registered in the fine weather. In 
the holiness meeting it was an- 
nounced that the corps officers were 
to farewell from their present ap- 
pointment. Songster Joan Brooker 
soloed and following the message 
of Captain Williams five seekers 
were recorded. 

In the evening Colonel Moulton 
was again present, accompanied by 
the Divisional Commander and Mrs, 
Brigadier J. B. Meakings. The corps 
band and songsters participated 
along with Young People's Ser- 
geant-Major Mrs. Deacon, who 
soloed. New offering plates were 
presented in memory of Sister 
Maude Stacey. The Colonel's mes- 
sage was of challenge and encour- 
agement. — F.M.H. 



UNITED FOR SERVICE \ 

fTTHE wedding of Lieutenant Ed- 
■*- ward Trafford and Captain Jean 
Schaffenburg took place recently in 
the London Citadel Corps, Ont., the 
ceremony being performed by Brig- 
adier Stanley Mattison assisted by 
Major Fred Watkin. 

Captain Eleanor Richardson was 
the maid of honour with Captain 
Betty Barnum and Lieutenant Ruth 
Halsey as bridesmaids. Lieutenant 
Dan Connor was the best man 
while Lieutenants David Pitcher 
and Harold Zimmerman were ush- 
ers. Captain Alan Neelon was the 
standard bearer. 

The groom's brother, Rev. David 
Trafford, was the organist and an- 
other brother, Nelson Trafford sang 
"Only one life" and "The wedding 
prayer". The flower girl and ring 
bearer were Janice Croutch and 
Geoffrey Fairbank. 

At a reception in the lower audi- 
torium Songster Harold Hethering- 
ton was master of ceremonies, the 
groom joining his two brothers to 
sing "Blessed assurance". 

RIGHT: Lieutenant and Mrs. Edward Traf- 
ford, whose wedding took place recently at 
London, Ont. The couple are now stationed 
at Kamloops, B.C. 



(■Continued from column 2) 
nipeg to see the Pan-Am games, 
enjoy a ride on a riverboat, when 
the scouts provided impromptu en- 
tertainment, and view many of the 
historical sites of the city. 

The Sunday in camp was a day of 
blessing, with many responding to 
the challenge of Captain Wilder's 
Bible message. Major Jennings 
spoke at the conclusion of the camp- 
fire in the evening when other 
young people stood to declare their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ. 



An Encouraging Response 

AT the Pilley's Island Corps, Nfld. 
(Captain and Mrs. David 
Welsh), spiritual decisions have 
been recorded recently. Two young 
men, a married woman and two 
children responded to the invitation 
to accept Christ. 

A songster brigade has been 
formed, the initial membership 
totalling sixteen. 
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"DROTHER Albert Ernest Robbins, 
-" of Gravenhurst, Ont., was pro- 
moted to Glory after more than 
sixty years of ac- 
t i v e soldiership. 
He was enrolled 
in Northampton, 
E n g., emigrating 
to Canada in 1913. 
He served in 
World War I in 
the armed forces, 
losing a leg in the 
conflict. Return- 
ing to Toronto he 
gave service in 
various corps and on his retirement 
moved to Gravenhurst where he 
gave of his time and talents to the 
local corps. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Commanding Officer, Aux.- 
Captain Wm. Udell, who was assist- 
ed by Captain Mrs. Grace Cotie and 
Aux.-Captain Edna McKenzie, local 
members of the Canadian Legion 
serving as pall bearers. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and two sons. 
# * » 

MRS. Sidney (Violet) Cox was 
promoted to Glory from Detroit, 
Mich., at the age of seventy-two. 
With her husband, the gospel song 
writer, Sidney Cox, she had been 
a resident in The Salvation Army 
eventide home for five years. Both 
had served as Salvation Army of- 
ficers in Canada and the United 
States for some years. By her in- 
fluence Mrs. Cox made a real im- 
pact on many lives. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Brigadier Robert McMahon, ad- 
ministrator of the eventide home, 
while Brigadier J. Needham spoke 
on behalf of officers of the Southern 
Territory and Colonel J. Clyde 



Cox represented those of the Eastern 
Territory. 

In his message Brigadier Mc- 
Mahon spoke of the relationships 
within the home and of the fact 
that Mrs. Cox had been made a 
member of the "Others" Club, one 
set up in the home for those who 
find time to forget self in serving 
others. 

She is survived by her husband 
and two sons, John and Philip. 
» » # 

BROTHER Harold Gregson of the 
Victoria Citadel Corps, B.C., was 
recently promoted to Glory. He be- 
came a Salvationist in Nanaimo, 
B.C., some twenty-five years ago. He 
rendered valuable 
assistance with 
service to the 
troops during 
World War II. 

He played with 
the local corps 
band and that at- 
tached to the Es- 
quimau Corps for 
a number of 
years, serving for a period as Band 
Sergeant. He was a keen student 
and a lover of photography, supply- 
ing The War Cry with photos for 
some time. 

Failing health in recent years 
forced him to curtail some of his 
activities but he remained a true 
soldier of the Cross, bearing an ac- 
tive witness for Christ. 
» » * 

MRS. Julia Patey of the St. An- 
thony Corps, Nfld., was pro- 
moted to Glory in her seventy-sixth, 
year. She was converted at an early 
age and had been a soldier for over 
fifty years. She was an enthusiastic 
Salvationist, active in many spheres 
of service until ill health prevented 




During a corps re- 
treat at Camp Sal- 
kirk, the Argyla Cit- 
adel Songsters ren- 
der a number in the 
out-of-doors. RIGHT: 
A panel tompesed 
of the soldiery of 
the corps discuss 
the important ques- 
tion of outreach. 





An Occasion for Spiritual Renewal 



r[E comrades of the Argyle Cita- 
del Corps, Hamilton, Ont. (Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Baden Marshall), 
moved "en masse" to the Southern 
Ontario Divisional Camp on the 
Labour Day weekend for a corps 
retreat. 

Saturday was observed as the 
corps picnic; a full programme of 
activities provided fun and fellow- 

her from doing so. She was of a 
cheerful disposition and served her 
Lord faithfully, particularly in the 
home league. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Commanding Officer, Captain 
Hedley Ivany, assisted by Mrs. 
Ivany and Lieutenant Guy Roberts. 
A memorial service was held the 
following Sunday during which trib- 
ute was paid by Corps Sergeant- 
Ma jor Fred Budgell and Cradle Roll 
Sergeant Mrs. Alfred Snow. 

Mrs. Patey is survived by two 
sons, William and Herbert, and one 
daughter, Blanche (Mrs, Luke Biles). 
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Where a dash is printed, the missing word Is the required solution. 
Biblical references are given, to be used If needed. 

REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Acts 8. 8. Mark 13. 10. Acts 19. 11. Ps. 
81. 13. Acts 28. 17. Job 17. 18. 2 Sam. 18. 19. lam. 4. 20. Jer. 
43. DOWN: 2. John 4. 4. Jas. 2. 6. Acts 6. 7. luke 23. 12. Acts 
27. 14. Mark 6. 15. Ps. 21. 16. Eph. 2. 
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ACROSS 

1. Great this was made over 
Stephen (11) 

8. " a parable of the fig 

tree" (5) 

9. Alarm I'd change to a serv- 
ice rankl (7) 

10. God wrought such miracles 
by the hand of Paul (7) 

1 1 . The Psalmist said that those 
of the Lord should have 
submitted themselves to 
Him |61 

13. The "barbarous people" on 
this Island showed kindness 
to Paul and Luke (6) 

17. Job said his breath was 
corrupt, his days thus (7) 

1 8. "Ahlmaaz ran by the way 

of the plain, and 

Cushl" (7) 

1 9. Nazarltes were described as 
being this than snow (5) 

20. Jeremiah spoke of God 
breaking the images of this 
place in the land of Egypt 
(4-7) 



DOWN 

2. The second one wrought by 
Jesus in Galilee was the 
healing of the nobleman's 
son (7) 

3. Trails turn to tests (6) 

4. "The devils also believe, 
and " [7| 

5. Chore that turns easily to 
colour (5) 

6. Stephen was accused af 
speaking such words against 
Moses and against God (11) 

7. Two were put to death 
with Jesus (11) 

12. Julius gave Paul liberty to 
"go unto his friends to 
himself" |7) 

14. Jesus and His Apostles had 
no this even to eat (7) 

15. The Psalmist said God had 
given the king this of days 
(6) 

16. Christ preached this to 
those who were afar off 
and to those who were 
nigh (5) 



ship which was enjoyed by the 
corps family. Sunday meetings 
were led by the Divisional Com- 
mander and Mrs. Lieut-Colonel 
Arthur Moulton. 

The band and songsters joined 
with the corps comrades in making 
a fine contribution to the day. The 
programme included devotions, 
panel discussions and a Sunday 
school. Many interesting topics 
were covered in group discussion, 
proposals being made to improve 
greatly the corps' evangelistic out- 
reach especially as it applies to the 
open-air ministry. 

A period of devotions and a 
sports day on the Monday brought 
to a close a corps venture of spirit- 
ual import that brought blessing, 
inspiration and challenge to those 
who attended. — W.B. 



Time of Re-Dedication 

A WEEKEND series of meetings 
filled with blessing launched 
the fall programme at the London 
South Corps, Ont. (Captain and 
Mrs. Leo Porter), the gatherings 
being led by Major and Mrs. Robert 
Chapman. 

The movie, "Face the music" was 
featured during the Saturday eve- 
ning programme. At the conclusion 
of the film one person answered the 
heart searching question, "Have 
you met Jesus?" and registered a 
decision for Christ. A singspiration 
preceded a lunch in the young peo- 
ple's hall. 

During the Sunday morning 
family Sunday school a new attend- 
ance record was set, and Brenda 
Wood was sworn-in as a senior sol- 
dier by the corps officer. Teen-aged 
Muriel Dennett spoke on the theme, 
"My witness at school". 

During the evening meeting Mr. 
Bill Shaw, a visitor from Windsor, 
sang "The last mile" and Mrs. 
Chapman presented Mrs. Shirley 
Robinson with her warrant as 
Guide Lieutenant. The Major pre- 
sented corps cadet certificates to 
Muriel Dennett and Darlene Mc- 
Lean. 

As an act of consecration the 
comrades of the corps joined the 
corps officers at the holiness table 
as the group was dedicated for 
future service. — D.M. 



FOR SALE 

1 lady's uniform speaker, size 16, $25.00 

TELEPHONE 531-2845, or WRITE, 

96 Follls Ave,, Toronto 4, Ont. 
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AN October 15th, 1882, Captain Jack Addie, co-organizer of The Sal- 
" vation Army in Canada with Captain Joe Ludgate, "opened fire" in 
Hamilton, Ont., and the third corps in the country began its eventful 
history. 

The first officers appointed came from Toronto where they had been 
associated with the commencement of Salvation Army work there. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. William Freer, after a command of seven and a half 
months, were followed by Captain Joe Ludgate. 

From Barracks to Temple 

In speaking of these first few months and the opening in particular, 
Captain Freer, in an interview reported in an 1893 edition of The War 
Cry, says, "We opened fire at the Gore on the Sunday morning. A large 
crowd turned out to witness the attack. We then proceeded to Larkin's 
Hall, John St. Large crowds attended the meetings and a number of 
souls were won to God. After a few months we were compelled to move 
to the old gun shed, taking the Academy of Music for Sundays." 

It was in the old drill hall on James St. N. that Major Thomas B. 
Coombs (later Commissioner) took over command of the Canadian Ter- 
ritory from New York leaders. 

As in up-to-date times the corps band travelled out of town for 
important events and in the fall of 1884 went to the Toronto Congress 
and led a triumphal procession of 2,000 Salvationists in uniform, Cap- 
tains Inman and Ludgate leading on prancing grey horses. 

Envoy Reg. McDougall, now number three soldier on the roll, often 
attended meetings in the old Hunter St. Barracks sitting with his mother 
to listen to Captain Joe Ludgate's preaching. 

After temporarily occupying a hall on Ferguson Ave., the present 
site on Rebecca St. was purchased and a typical barracks-like building 
erected, complete with battlements. This place was hallowed by many 
spiritual battles and victories and served as both corps and divisional 
headquarters until 1928. 

A new hall was built in 1928 although part of the old building 
was preserved where the divisional offices were located. Further renova- 
tions in 1960 did away with this part and the present up-to-date facili- 
ties were completed. 

Each consecrated building was the scene of hallowed "happen- 
ings" under the blessing of God and the leadership of dedicated officers 
and soldiers. Worth remembering are the first band and songster brig- 
ade, Bill Jones (later Envoy), converted in the Barton St. jail under the 
ministry of the league of mercy, the great holiness revival of 1913-15 
under the command of Adjutant and Mrs. Harvey Kendall, the farewell- 
ing of candidates for the training college and eventually world-wide 
missionary service and the growing families of uniformed young people 
trained in the art of salvation warfare under devoted local officers. 

The future is a matter of real concern to those charged with re- 
sponsibility in the corps. Plans are to be formulated whereby a continu- 
ing ministry to the present congregation is matched with outreach into 
the heart of a growing city where so much need is evident on every 
hand. "Mission" is the key word, a "Mission to the people". 



An Army on the March 
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ABOVE: The Hamilton Temple Corps comrades are led back from their Sunday evening 
open-air meeting by the corps band. On this particular occasion the open-air meeting was 
greeted by a "sit-in" of some fifty "hippies" who perched on the sidewalk to listen. A 
group of them followed the band back to the corps meeting where they participated In 
the worship and stayed on for a social gathering to honour a farewelllng candidate. 
BELOW: The corps council of the Hamilton Temple Corps, a group of interested adults who 
share with the corps officers, Captain and Mrs. Arthur Waters, in the planning of corps 

activities. 
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Youth work at the Hamilton Temple Corps 
is very much to the fore as evidenced by 
these fine sections. ABOVE: The corps cadet 
brigade with the Commanding Officer, Cap- 
tain Arthur Waters. LEFT: The fine primary 
department, this eager group of children 
being the responsibility of Primary Sergeant 
Mrs. Cousins (fourth from the left, back row) 
and her workers. BELOW: Members of the 
senior Sunday school ready for the opening 
of another week's activities. 
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